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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PETER     MOLLER'S 

(KNIGHT  OF  THE  ORDERS  OP  VASA  AND  ST.  OLAF) 
PUREST    NORWEGIAN 

c0fl-LlVEft  oil 


Gained  the  ONLY 
FIRST  PRIZES  at  the  fc 

Vow 


Great  Exhibitions, 

LONDON,  PARIS,  VIENNA 

PHILADELPHIA. 


It  is  now  about  eight  years  since  we  accepted  the  sole  agency  for  North 
America  for  this  article;  we  did  so  only  alter  a  very  careful  examination 
of  the  facts  connected  with  its  manufacture,  as  Ave  had  reason  to  believe  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Cod  Liver  Oil  which  is  sold  is  prepared  in  so  careless  a  manner  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  use. 

Immediately  upon  its  introduction  into  this  country  it  took  front  rank  as  a  pure  and  strictly  reliable 
article,  and  we  feel  warranted  in  claiming  it  to  be,  heyond  any  question,  the  lest  and  most  reliable 
Coil- Liter  Oil  in  the  world. 


From  an  overwhelming  mass  of  Medical  Evidence  as  to  its  superiority,  the  following  Testimonials 

have  been  selected : 

Lewis  A.  Sayre,  M.  D.,  New  York,  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery,  says  :   "  Moller.  of  Christiania, 
Norway,  prepares  an  oil  which  is  perfectly  pure,  and  in  every  respect  all  that  can  be  wished." 


MOLLEFV^^ 


Dr.  J.  Marion  Sims  says :  "  For  some  years  I  had  given  up  the  use  of  Cod-Liver  Oil  altogether ; 
but,  since  my  attention  was  called  by  Dr.  Sayre  to  Holler's  Oil,  I  have  prescribed  it  almost  daily,  and 
have  every  reason  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  it." 

De  Besoiie,  M.  D.,  Physician-in-Ordinary  to  H.  M.  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  says:  "I  can 
unhesitatingly  recommend  Peter  Moller's  Cod-Liver  Oil  as,  in  my  estimation,  the  very  best  ever  pre- 
pared for  medicinal  purposes." 

Dr.  Ruddock,  M.  D.,  L.  R.  C.  P.,  M.  R.  C.  S. :  Extract  from  the  Report  on  Cod-Liver  Oil  in  his 
"  Vade  Mecum,"  Part  I V. :  "The  oil  we  invariably  recommend  for  its  easy  assimilation,  agreeable- 
ness,  and  high  nutritive  value,  is  Moller's  Purest  Norwegian  Cod-Liver  Oil.  We  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  give  our  emphatic  recommendation  to  so  pure  a  preparation." 

Abbotts  Smith,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  P.,  late  Physician  to  the  North  London  Consumption  Hospital, 
says :  "  It  is  more  easily  assimilated,  and  is  productive  of  more  immediate  benefit,  than  the  other 
kinds  of  oil  are." 

W.  H.  SCHIEFFELIN  &  CO.,  170  &  172  William  Street,  New  York, 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 
SOLD  BY  DRUGGISTS. 
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NEW    YORK    ILLUSTRATED. 


"TTTHAT  Boswell  said  of  London  is  scarcely  less  true 

V  V      of  New  York.     Its  aspects  are  manifold,  and, 

while  each  man  finds  in  it  the  Mecca  of  his  pursuits,  it 

comprehends  not  one  class  alone,  but  the  whole  of  hu- 


Less  than  three  centuries  have  passed  since  Henry 
Hudson,  the  Dutch  navigator,  passed  through  the  Nar- 
rows and  disembarked  from  his  little  schooner  on  the 
present  site  of  the  Battery.     The  island  was  then  rough 


View  of  New  York  from   Brooklyn  Heights. 


man  life  in  all  its  variety.  The  island  upon  which  the 
city  is  built  is  about  thirteen  and  a  half  miles  in  length 
on  one  side  and  eight  on  the  other,  is  one  mile  and 
three-fifths  broad  on  an  average,  and  is  bounded  at  its 
northern  extremity  by  the  Harlem  River,  which,  with 
Spuyten  Duyvel  Creek,  connects  the  Hudson  Eiver  and 
East  River.  It  is  surrounded  by  water  navigable  for 
the  most  part  be  the  largest  vessels,  and  its  harbor  is  one 
of  the  safest,  largest,  and  most  beautiful,  in  the  world. 
1 


in  surface,  patched  with  swamp,  forest,  and  rock,  and 
was  inhabited  only  by  a  tribe  of  Indians,  known  as  the 
Manahatta,  whence  the  name  of  Manhattan,  by  which  the 
island  is  often  designated. 

Traders  followed  Hudson,  and  in  1614  the  future 
metropolis  of  the  New  World  consisted  of  a  small  fort 
on  the  site  of  Bowling  Green,  and  four  houses.  It  was 
then  called  "Nieu  Amsterdam,"  and  the  domain  ac- 
quired was  named  the  New  Netherlands.     In  1664,  how- 


NEW    YORK   H.l.rsThWTED. 


over,  Charles  11.  of  England,  having  assumed  the  Dutch 
occupancy  in  North  America  to  be  a  usurpation,  gave 
the  territory  to  his  brother  James,  Duke  of  York,  and 
the  name  of  New  Amsterdam  was  changed  to  New  5  ork. 
In  1699  the  population  had  increased  to  about  6,000, 
and  the  outer  walls  or  palisades  extended  from  the  Bast 
River,  across  Broadway,  along  the  present  line  of  Wall 
Street.  To-day  the  city,  which  is  identical  with  the 
county,  contains  1,021,000  residents.  1'ntil  the  latter 
part  of  1873,  it  ended  at  the  Earlem  River,  but,  in  the 
November  elections  of  that  year,  the  towns  of  West 
Farms,  Morrisania,  and  Kingsbridge,  hitherto  a  part  of 


nine  feel   deep  at  high  tide,  thus  admitting  vessels  of 
the  heaviest  draught. 

The  Narrows  may  be  likened  to  a  gateway  from  the 
ocean,  while,  standing  like  huge  sentinels  to  guard  the 
pass,  are  Forts  Richmond  and  Tompkins  on  the  verge  of 
the  Staten-Island  shore,  and  Fori  Hamilton  on  the  Long- 
Island  side.  The  latter  is  supplied  with  an  armament 
of  Hodman  guns,  which  throw  halls  weighing  a  thousand 
pounds  each.  Fort  Lafayette  is  also  close  at  hand — 
famous  as  a  military  prison.  These  fortifications  are 
erected  on  or  near  the  sites  of  similar  works  used  during 
the  Revolution. 


New  York  from  Fort  Richmond,  Staten  Island. 


Westchester  t'ounty,  were  annexed  to  the  advancing 
metropolis. 

The  rugged  features  have  long  since  disappeared 
from  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  little  is  left  to  tell  of 
the  original  character  of  the  island  except  the  pictu- 
resque surroundings  of  Central  Park  and  Washington 
Heights.      The  latter  are  238  feet  al.ove  tide-water. 

The  harbor,  as  we  have  said,  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  the  world,  especially  when  viewed  from  some 
prominent  point  on  Staten  Island,  where  a  vast,  field  of 
observation  may  be  enjoyed.  The  outer  bar  is  at  Sandy 
Hook,  eighteen  miles  from  the  Battery,  and  is  crossed 
by  two  ship-channels,  from  twenty-one  to  thirty-two 
feet  deep  at  low  tide,  and  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty- 


It  is  not  until  the  inward-bound  traveler  is  fairly 
within  the  bay,  however,  and  sailing  toward  the  city, 
that  the  picture  becomes  panoramic  and  complete.  Be- 
fore him  then  is  a  map,  every  item  of  which  is  eloquent 
with  busy  life.  He  is  in  the  heart,  as  it  were,  of  a  fleet 
of  stately  ships  and  steamers,  ploughing  a  surface  that 
has  been  cut  by  the  keels  of  the  civilized  world.  In  the 
foreground  there  are  patches  of  green  that,  in  the  sum- 
mer sun,  shine  and  sparkle  like  great  emeralds  in  a  sil- 
ver setting — Bcdloe's,  Ellis's,  and  Governor's  Islands, 
whereon  are  defensive  fortifications — Bcdloe's  Island 
being  the  proposed  site  of  the  colossal  statue  of  Liberty. 
As  we  sweep  by  these  points,  the  scene  becomes  even 
more  animated  than  before.     In  front  looms  the  great 
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Battery  and   Castle   Garden. 


metropolis,  with  its  miles  of  roofs,  and  broken  outline 
of  spires,  towers,  and  domes,  telling  of  religion,  art,  and 
trade ;  while  on  either  side,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
the  water-line  is  fringed  with  a 
forest  of  masts,  from  which  fly 
the  vari-colored  flags  that  repre- 
sent the  commerce  of  the  globe. 
On  the  left  we  see  Jersey  City 
and  catch  glimpses  of  the  Pali- 
sades and  of  the  lovely  villas  and 
towns  that  line  the  Hudson  ;  and 
on  the  right,  scanning  the  East 
River,  the  attention  is  divided  be- 
tween Brooklyn,  "the  City  of 
Churches,"  and  the  wonderful  vi- 
tality on  the  water.  From  morn- 
ing until  night,  and  from  night 
until  morning  again,  scores  of 
ferry-boats  fairly  illustrate  the 
idea  of  perpetual  motion.  Let  us 
land,  however,  and  commence  mi- 
nuter observations  of  interesting 
localities  in  New  York  from 

THE  BATTERY, 

an   ample    park,  in   which   were 
planted  the  tents  of  the  settlers, 


and  the  first  fortifications  were  erected  for  the  defense 
of  the  Dutch  colonists.  Here  were  enacted  many  of 
the  stirring  scenes  that  preceded  the  American  Revo- 


No.    I    Broadway,  and   Bowling  Green. 
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lution,  in  which  the  Sons  of  Lib- 
erty— among  whom  were  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  and  the  ances- 
tors of  not  a  few  of  the  present 
"  Old  Knickerbockers  " — played 
an  important  part.  And  here, 
when  hostilities  had  closed,  the 
evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  Brit- 
ish troops  took  place. 

Later  the  Battery  became  a 
fashionable  park,  and  on  a  sum- 
mer afternoon  thousands  nocked 
thither  to  drink  in  the  cool 
breezes  of  the  ocean. 

An  old  fort  built  upon  its 
sea-border,  now  known  under  the 
familiar  name  of  "  Castle  Gar- 
den," is  the  great  entrepot  for 
immigrants.  After  its  abandon- 
ment as  a  fort  it  was  converted 
into  a  summer-garden,  whence  its 
name  ;  and  distinguished  guests 
of  the  corporation  were  frequent- 
ly received  at  this  point.  In 
1824  a  great  ball  was  given  here 
to  the  Marquis  Lafayette.  In 
1832,  General  Jackson,  and  in 
1843,  President  John  Tyler,  were 
also  publicly  received  at  Castle 
Garden.  Subsequently  it  became 
a  concert-hall,  and  is  noted  as 
the  place  where  Jenny  Lind 
made  her  first  appearance  in 
America.  The  tide  of  upper-ten- 
dom  began  its  flow  upward,  and 
for  several  years  past  the  place 
has  been  an  immigrant  depot 
where  thousands  who  seek  their 
fortunes  in  the  New  World  are 
received  from  the  ships  and  sent 
to  various  destinations. 

Bowling  Green,  a  circular 
green  within  a  few  steps  of  the 
Battery,  was  once  the  court  end 
of  the  town.  No.  1  Broadway, 
known  as  the  "  Old  Kennedy 
House,"  was  built  in  1760,  and 
has  been  occupied  as  the  resi- 
dence and  headquartei'S  of  Lord 
Cornwallis,  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
and  General  Washington.  At 
No.  11,  General  Gates  had  his 
headquarters,  and  in  1763  it  was 
the  site  of  the  Dutch  tavern  of 
Burgomaster  Martin  Cruger. 

Southeast  of  the  Green,  now 
the  site  of  a  row  of  brick  houses, 
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in  1635,  stood  Fort  Amsterdam,  which  was  capacious 
enough  to  contain  the  governor's  residence,  a  church, 
and  a  garrison  of  three  hundred  soldiers. 

An  equestrian  statue  of  King  George  III.,  erected 
in  Bowling  Green,  was  destroyed  by  the  people  on  the 
evening  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  read 
to  the  troops  in  New  York,  and   it  was  subsequently 


melted  by  the  family  of  Governor  Wolcott,  of  Connect- 
icut. 

Passing  up  Broadway,  we  quickly  reach  the  limits 
of  the  old  town — Wall  Street.  In  front  of  this  thorough- 
fare stands  Trinity  Church,  one  of  the  most  cathedral- 
like and  elegant  structures  in  America.  It  is  of  solid 
brown-stone  from  foundation  to  spire,  except  the  roof. 
Queen  Anne  granted  to  the  corporation,  in  1705,  the 
land  extending  along  the  west  side  of  Broadway  to 
Christopher  Street,  known  as  "  the  Queen's  Farm,"  and 
the  church  corporation  is  consequently  to-day  the  wealth- 
iest  on  the  continent.  The  first  building,  erected  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  small  and  square. 
This  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1776,  which 
consumed  four  hundred  and  ninety-three  houses,  but  it 
was  rebuilt  in  1788.  On  the  21st  of  May,  1846,  the  pres- 
ent edifice  was  consecrated  to  Christian  worship,  and 
hundreds  of  the  "  solid  men  "  of  New  York  are  numbered 
among  its  communicants.  The  music  by  its  choir  and 
the  chime  of  its  bells  are  not  surpassed  in  America. 


Trinity  Church  and   Martyrs'   Monument 
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No  person  should  visit  the  church  without  inspecting 
its  venerable  graveyard ;  for  here  are  to  be  seen,  in  the 
time-worn,  moss-covered  stones,  with  their  ancient  in- 
scriptions— some  of  them  quaint  and  curious — the  con- 
necting links  between  the  living  and  the  dead.  Here 
reposes  the  body  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  was 
killed  by  Aaron  Burr  in  a  duel.  Here,  close  by  the 
main  entrance,  is  the  tomb  of  Captain  Lawrence,  of  the 
Chesapeake,  whose  dying  words,  "  Don't  give  up  the 
ship  !  "  are  familiar  to  every  American  schoolboy.  And 
here  is  the  beautiful  monumental  cross  of  brown-stone 

erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  patriots 
who  died  in  the  prison- 
hulks  while  the  city 
was  under  British  rule. 
Trinity  Parish  in- 
cludes seven  churches, 
i.  e.,  Trinity  Church, 
St.  Paul's,  St.  John's, 
Trinity  Chapel,  St. 
Chrysostom's,  St.  Au- 
gustine's, and  St.  Cor- 
nelius's. Of  these  sev- 
en churches,  the  last 
three    named   are  en- 


Trinity-Parish  School. 


tirely  free.  St.  Paul's  is  also  free,  excepting  a  few  pews, 
and  the  parish  also  affords  support,  in  the  form  of  contri- 
butions, to  eighteen  other  churches.  The  Sunday-school 
of  Trinity  includes  English,  German,  and  colored  depart- 
ments, and,  besides  this,  the  organization  has  an  indus- 
trial school  for  teaching  young  girls  sewing.  On  New 
Church  Street,  nearly  opposite  the  rear  of  the  church,  the 
visitor  will  observe  a  handsome  brown-stone  structure 
of  modern  Gothic  architecture,  which  is  occupied  by  the 
parochial  school.  This  school  is  for  boys  only,  and  is 
maintained  at  an  outlay  of  six  thousand  dollars  an- 
nually. The  boys  are  taught  all  the  ordinary  English 
blanches ;  Latin,  French,  German,  and  instrumental 
music.  There  are  no  charges  whatever,  and  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  is  about  three  hundred. 

A  striking  memorial  to  the  late  William  B.  Astor 
has  been  erected  in  the  church  by  his  two  sons.     It  is 
an  altar  and  reredos,  the  latter  occupying  nearly  the 
whole  width  of  the   chancel,  and  is  carried   up  some 
twenty  feet  from  the  floor.   The  altar  is  eleven  feet  long, 
and  is  constructed  of  pure  white  statuary  marble,  with 
shafts  of  Lisbon  red  marble  supporting  capitals  carved 
in  natural  foliage,  dividing  the  front  and  side  into  pan- 
els.    In  the  central  panel,  which  is  carved  with  passion- 
flowers, is  a  Maltese  cross  in  mosaic,  set  with  cameos ; 
a  head  of  Christ,  and  the  symbols  of  the  Evangelists. 
Two  kneeling  angels  flank  it.      The  other  panels   are 
carved  with  ears  of  wheat,  also  in  mosaic.     The  white- 
marble  slab  is  set   on  a  cornice  composed   of  grape- 
vines, and  is  inlaid  with  five  crosses  of  red 
marble.      The  super-altar   is  of   red   Lisbon 
marble  with  the  words  "  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,"  in 
mosaics  on  its  face,  and  its  shelf  is  continued 
on  each  side  the  whole  length  of  the  reredos 
for  the  reception  of  flowers  at  festivals.     The 
design  of  the  reredos  is  perpendicular  Gothic, 
and   the   material  is  Caen  stone  elaborately 
carved  after  natural  foliage.     In   the   lower 
portion,  on  each  side  of  the  altar,  are  three 
square  panels  filled  with  colored  mosaics  in 
geometrical  patterns ;  and  above  the  line  of 
the  super-altar  are  seven  panels  of  white  mar- 
ble, sculptured  in  alfo-rilicvo,  representing  in- 
cidents in  the  life  of  Christ  immediately  pre- 
ceding and  subsequent   to  the   last    supper. 
The  reredos   is  divided   into  three  bays   by 
buttresses  with  various  religious  representa- 
tions in  them,  including  statuettes  of  the  twelve 
apostles.     Both  the  altar  and  the  reredos  are 
exceedingly  beautiful   and  add  much  to  the 
interest  of  grand   old  Trinity,  which  has  al- 
ways been  an  attraction  to  visitors. 

A  variety  of  charities  are  connected  with 
the  church,  including  the  Trinity  Infirmary 
for  the  sick  poor  of  the  parish ;  five  beds  at 
St.  Luke's  Hospital;  a  burial-place  for  the 
poor,  and  a  burial-place  for  the  clergy.     There 
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are  also  five  scholarships  in  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
the  holders  of  which  are  relieved  from  all  term-bills, 
fees,  and  charges,  during  their  college  course. 

Pass  now  from  these  ecclesiastical  surroundings  of 
Trinity  to  that  wonderful  thoroughfare  known  to  the 
financial  world  as  "  Wall  Street."  The  buildings  are 
all  substantial,  and  many  of  them  elegant  in  their  vari- 
ous styles  of  architecture.  Scores  of  signs  on  every 
doorway  indicate  the  character  of  the  great  beehives 
within,  and  the  anxious  face  of  almost  every  man  who 
hurries  by  tells  of  the  intensity  of  the  mad  race  for 
wealth.  The  fortunes  that  have  been  made  and  lost, 
sometimes  in  a  day,  the  homes  that  have  been  ruined, 
and  the  hearts  broken,  in  and  around  this  locality,  are 


curred  in  the  tumult  of  the  place.  And  so,  Wall  Street 
feels  the  pulse  of  the  world,  and  is  itself  stirred  to  the 
very  core. 

At  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Wall  Streets  we  find 
the  Drexel  Building,  occupied  by  Drexel,  Morgan  &  Co., 
the  bankers,  and  the  Leather  Manufacturers'  National 
Bank.  It  is  six  stories  high,  built  out  of  white  marble, 
in  the  Renaissance  style.  Within  the  walls  it  is  two 
hundred  and  two  by  seventy-five  feet.  Its  erection 
cost  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  tall  marble 
building  seen  on  the  right  of  the  illustration  is  the 
Stock  Exchange,  which  is  situated  in  Broad  Street,  just 
below  Wall.  The  fine  building  which  lifts  its  columnar 
front  of  marble  on  the   corner  of   Wall   and  Nassau 


Treasury  Building  and  Wall  Street. 


a  part  of  the  romance  and  reality  of  business-life  that 
never  can  be  written.  On  any  day,  at  high  noon,  you 
may  enter  the  Gold-Room  or  the  Stock  Exchange,  and, 
from  the  gallery  set  apart  for  visitors,  look  down  upon 
a  scene  of  confusion  that  probably  has  no  rival  in  the 
world — a  scene  in  which  the  startling  attitudes  and 
yells  of  hundreds  of  the  best-dressed  men  of  New  York, 
as  they  snap  their  fingers  in  each  other's  eyes,  and 
crowd  and  push  and  dance  in  their  eagerness  to  effect 
a  trade,  can  only  be  compared  to  the  wild  vagaries  of 
lunatics,  and  make  even  Bedlam  seem  dignified  in  the 
contrast.  Meanwhile,  in  a  thousand  neighboring  offices, 
and  in  a  thousand  parlors  and  restaurants,  miles  dis- 
tant, the  "  tick,  tick,  tick  "  of  the  little  telegraphic  in- 
strument records,  at  the  instant,  every  fractional  change 
in  the  prices  of  stocks,  bonds,  or  specie,  that  has  oc- 


Streets  is  now  known  as  the  United  States  Treasury 
and  Assay-Office.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  Con- 
gress or  Town  Hall  of  the  Revolution,  erected  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  memorable  in  his- 
tory as  the  place  where  Washington  was  inaugurated 
the  first  President  of  the  United  States,  in  April,  1789, 
The  present  structure  was  erected  for*  the  Custom- 
House  of  the  port  of  New  York,  and  was  used  as  such 
for  many  years.  The  building — one  of  the  handsomest 
in  the  city — is  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  eighty 
feet  wide,  and  eighty  feet  high.  The  main  entrance  is 
on  Wall  Street,  and  is  made  by  an  imposing  flight  of 
eighteen  broad  marble  steps.  The  lookout  from  these 
embraces  Broad  Street,  which  may  be  not  inaptly  termed 
the  Mecca  of  brokers,  for  on  either  side,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  are  the  numerous  offices  of  the  thou- 
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Nassau    Street    north  from  Wall  Street. 


sands  who  "  live,  move,  and  have  their  being "  in  this 
atmosphere  of  speculation,  and  manipulate  much  of 
the  stock,  bonds,  and  money,  of  the  country. 

Amid  all  the  turmoil  the  chimes  of  old  Trinity  burst 
into  the  strong  melody  of  a  hymn,  and  ring  out  the 
promise  of  the  Eternal  Rock  in  tones  that  the  uproar 
of  the  traffic  cannot  drown.  The  grand  old  church 
there,  amid  the  busiest  turmoil  of  commerce,  embodying 
centuries  of  suffering  and  victories,  in  its  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, is  an  appeal  to  veneration  which  few  can  resist ; 
and,  as  the  music  of  the  chimes  breaks  upon  the  din,  the 
most  abstracted  of  the  passers-by  glance  up  at  the  his- 
toric sanctuary. 

Bank-messengers  with  actual  bags  of  gold,  and  pack- 
ages of  paper  convertible  into  gold;  office-boys  with 
saucy  faces  and  no  less  saucy  manners ;  shrewd  detec- 
tives with  quiet,  unobtrusive  ways,  altogether  unsuspi- 
cious ;  telegraph-boys  in  neat  uniforms,  carrying  yellow 


envelopes  that  contain  words  penned  ten  minutes  pre- 
viously in  California  ;  railway  magnates  more  important 
that  many  kings ;  spruce  clerks  and  laborious  porters — 
are  included  in  the  throng  which  passes  before  us  in  an 
almost  solid  body. 

Looking  northward  from  the  Treasury  we  have  a 
view  of  Nassau  Street — a  wonderfully  busy  thorough- 
fare, crowded  near  its  lower  portion  with  several  very 
stately  bank-buildings,  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  the  Con- 
tinental Bank,  and  the  Fourth  National  among  them, 
with  several  handsome  structures  occupied  by  a  number 
of  the  great  private  banking-houses,  the  well-known 
Brown  Brothers  being  among  them.  On  the  right,  two 
squares  distant,  is  the  very  ancient  church  until  recently 
occupied  as  a  post-office,  with  its  mouldy  and  time- 
stained  walls,  telling  with  grave  fidelity  of  an  ancient 
and  varied  history.  In  early  times  it  was  known  as  the 
Middle  Dutch  Church,  and  during  the  Revolution  was 
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used  as  a  riding-school  for  the  British  cavalry,  and  a 
military  prison  wherein  hundreds  of  American  captives 
were  huddled  and  died.  Its  uses  as  a  post-office  ter- 
minated only  in  September  of  1875,  and  it  is  now  divided 
into  various  retail  stores. 

A  walk  down  Wall  Street  will  well  repay  the  visitor, 
for  he  will  see  not  a  few  of  the  handsomest  banking  in- 
stitutions in  America,  and  a  display  of  noble  architecture 
such  as  is  not  presented  in  the  same  compass  elsewhere 
on  this  continent.     Chief  among  these  is  the  handsome 


interest  en,  route.  At  the  corner  of  Dey  Street  and 
Broadway,  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  have 
erected  a  really  noble  building  for  their  offices.  It  is 
eight  stories  high,  and  is  built  of  pressed  red  brick, 
granite,  and  marble.  Above  the  roof,  which  is  higher 
than  its  neighbors,  there  is  a  clock-tower,  and  from 
nearly  every  window  threads  of  fine  wire  issue,  connect- 
ing every  important  centre  of  population,  festooning 
every  great  post-road,  marking  the  black  track  of  every 
railway,  and,  in  fact,  literally  blending  town,  city,  coun- 


Drexel   Building,   corner  of  Broad  and  Wall  Streets,  and   Stock   Exchange. 


structure  known  as  the  Bank  of  New  York ;  and  the 
once  famous  Merchants'  Exchange,  now  the  Custom- 
House,  the  latter  being  a  model  of  solidity  and  graceful 
proportions. 

A  little  farther  down  Wall,  we  cross  Pearl  Street, 
the  locality  of  cotton-brokers,  the  Cotton  Exchange,  and 
wholesale  houses  in  various  merchandise.  At  the  foot 
of  Wall  Street  is  one  of  the  ferries  which  connect  New 
York  with  Brooklyn. 

Returning  now  to  Broadway,  we  will  resume  our 
journey  up-town,  and  briefly  notice  the  main  points  of 


try,  ocean,  and  river.  Could  we  see  the  inside  of  the 
operating-room,  our  pulses  would  beat  a  stroke  faster  in 
sympathy  with  the  activity  of  its  denizens. 

"  A  hundred  keys  and  sounders,"  a  writer  has  said, 
"  are  clicking  at  once,  making  a  noise  like  a  diminutive 
cotton-mill.  The  floor  is  filled  with  ranges  of  tables,  at 
which  the  operators  are  seated,  separated  from  each 
other  by  glass  screens.  Against  one  wall  is  the  switch- 
board, the  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  room.  With- 
out any  actual  resemblance,  it  recalls  to  the  imagina- 
tions of  many  of  the  visitors  the  thought  of  a  great 
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Custom-House,  Wall  Street. 


organ,  its  ranges  of  slender  wires  behind  the  screen 
suggesting  the  trackers  and  pipes,  and  the  innumerable 
switches  representing  the  keys   and  stops.     Boys  are 


passing  to  and  fro  with  papers,  and  messages  are  be- 
ing sent  and  received  from  almost  every  table  in  the 
room.     The  switch-board  is  the  central  ganglion  of  the 


Bank  of  New  York,   corner  of  Wall   and  William  Streets. 
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whole  system.  Every  current  passes  through  this  ap- 
paratus. The  manager,  standing  here,  can,  by  inserting 
a  brass  wedge  in  the  course  of  any  current,  hear  what 
message  is  passing.  He  has  thus  the  means  of  inspect- 
ing and  listening  to  all  that  is  going  on  over  all  the 
wires  connected  with  the  office." 

A  little  distance  from  the  telegraph  building  is  the 
familiar  Astor  House,  from  the  portico  of  which  we 
have  one  of  the  most  animated  scenes  in  the  city. 
From  morning  until  night  there  is  moving  by  an  ever- 
changing  procession  of  vehicles  that  have  poured  into 
the  great  artery  from  a  thousand  tributaries,  and  to 
cross  Broadway  one  must  needs  be  a  sort  of  animated 
billiard-ball,   with   power   to  "carom"  from  wheel  to 


Western  Union  Company's  Telegraph-Building,  corner  of  Broadway  and  Dey  Street. 


wheel,  until  he  can  safely  "  pocket "  his  personal  cor- 
porosity  on  the  opposite  walk.  Looking  to  the  right, 
on  the  corner  of  Vesey  Street,  will  be  seen  St.  Paul's, 
which  is  now  the  oldest  church  in  the  city,  and  cele- 
brated its  centennial  several  years  ago.  The  facade 
contains  a  monument  in  the  form  of  a  mural  tablet  to 
General  Montgomery;  and  in  the  graveyard  the  tomb 
of  George  Frederick  Cooke,  the  famous  actor.  Oppo- 
site are  the  Park  Bank  and  New  York  Herald  Building, 
and  just  above,  at  the  junction  of  Park  Row  and  Broad- 
way, is  the  new  Post-Office  and  United  States  Court 
Building,  which  was  completed  in  the  summer  of  1875, 
and  first  occupied  September  1st  of  that  year.  We 
know  of  no  post-office  in  the  world  that  exceeds  this  in 
size.  The  only  materials  used  in  its  con- 
struction are  granite,  iron,  brick,  and  glass ; 
the  former  coming  from  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  Maine,  where  six  hundred  men  were 
employed  in  quarrying  and  dressing  it.  The 
style  of  architecture  adopted  is  that  known 
as  the  Doric,  modified,  however,  by  the  Re- 
naissance. The  north  front  of  the  building  is 
two  hundred  and  ninety  feet  in  length,  the 
Broadway  front  three  hundred  and  forty  feet, 
and  the  Park  Row  front  three  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  in  the  clear.  On  each  of  these 
two  fronts,  however,  there  is 
an  angle  which,  running  back 
some  distance  and  then  pro- 
jecting, forms  the  entrance 
looking  down  Broadway.  The 
entire  width  of  this  front  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet.  These 
entering  angles  and  projecting 
portico  give  this  front  a  very 
bold  and  striking  appearance. 
In  the  original  de- 
sign it  was  intend- 
ed that  the  build- 
ing should  have  a 
cellar,  a  basement, 
three  stories,  and 
also  an  attic ;  but, 
through  an  after- 
thought of  the  ar- 
chitect, a  fourth 
story  has  been  add- 
ed. The  roof  is  of 
the  Mansard  style, 
the  upright  por- 
tion being  covered 
with  slate,  and  the 
flat  portion  with 
copper.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  plans 
of  the  architect, 
the  basement  con- 
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sists  of  one  vast  department,  which  is  devoted  to  the 
sorting  of-  letters  and  making  up  of  the  mails.  The 
first  floor  is  used  as  the  receiving  department:  com- 
prising the  money-order  and  registering  offices,  stamp 
and  envelope  bureaus,  and  postmaster's  and  secretaries' 
private  rooms.  •  On  the  second  and  third  floors  are  the 
United  States  Court  rooms,  and  the  attic  supplies  rooms 
to  the  janitor,  watchmen,  etc.  There  are  no  fewer  than 
twelve  elevators  for  the  various  purposes  of  the  estab- 
lishment, and  for  light  and  heat  the  most  perfect  con- 
trivances known  to  art  have  been  adopted. 

We  derive  from  an  article  in  Scribner's  Magazine  a 
few  interesting  statistics.  About  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  million  letters,  etc.,  are  delivered  annually, 
and  an  equal  number  are  sent  away.  Over  twelve 
hundred  men  are  employed,  and  communication  is  kept 
up  with  nearly  thirty-six  thousand  offices. 

As  the  letters  are  consigned  to  the  mail  through  the 
various  "drops"  in  the  corridors,  they  are  "faced  up" 
or  put  with  all  their  directed  sides  facing  the  same  way. 
As  fast  as  they  fall  upon  a  table  a  man  prepares  them 
for  the  stamper,  and  after  the  stamper  comes  the  separa- 
tor, who  puts  the  letters  for  each  mail  together ;  after 
him  the  mail-maker  takes  a  hand  and  verifies  every  let- 
ter in  each  mail,  ties  them  into  a  bundle  and  puts  on 
each  a  printed  label  marked  with  its  destination,  and 
stamped  with  his  own  name.     When  the  packages  are 
opened  on  the  postal  car,  the  route  agent  marks  what- 
ever errors  there  may  be  in  them  upon  the  labels  and 
returns  these  to  the  New  York  Post-Office.     A  rigid  ac- 
count of  these  errors  is  kept,  and  every  man's  percent- 
age of  correctness  for 
a  given  time  is  set  op- 
posite his  name,  on  a 
sheet  that  is  conspicu- 
ously posted  in  the  of- 
fice.    Some  men  have 
become  so  accurate  that 
they  will  have  for  sev- 
eral months  a  clean  rec- 
ord, not  having  made  a 
single  mistake   in   the 
mailing    of     a    letter. 
This  accuracy  is  one  of 
the   tests   upon   which 
the  salaries  are  graded 
from  time  to  time,  and 
there  is,  consecpiently, 
the  liveliest  emulation 
in  the  matter. 

When  the  mail-mak- 
er has  tied  up  his  let- 
ters they  go  to  the 
poucher,  who  assorts 
them,  throwing  the  sev- 
eral packages  with  un- 
erring aim   into   their 


several  divisions,  arranged  like  large  pigeon-holes  in 
a  semicircular  form.  These  pigeon-holes  slope  down- 
ward toward  the  back,  and,  even  while  the  poucher  is 
throwing,  the  dispatcher  may  be  affixing  the  pouches  at 
the  back,  opening  a  sliding  door  and  emptying  the  mail 
into  the  bags,  which  are  immediately  locked  and  sent 
off  to  the  wagons  which  take  them  to  the  railway-depots. 
Of  the  whole  number — nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  letters  and  packages  a  year  at  this  time — 
about  one-half  are  distributed 
through  boxes,  at  the  central 
office,  about  one-fourth  by  car- 
riers, and  about  one-fourth  are 
sent  to  the  stations  in  other  parts 
of  the  city.  Every  letter  received 
here  is  stamped  at  once  with  the 
hour  of  its  arrival.  All  letters 
coming  in  between  ten  and  elev- 
o'clock  in  the  morning  are 
When  the 


St.  Paul's  Church.    Rear  View. 
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hour  turns,  the  stamper  wipes  his  stamp  clean  of  ink, 
lays  it  away  in  a  drawer  and  takes  a  new  one  with  the 
next  hour  upon  it  and  proceeds  again.  The  greatest 
care  is  exercised  to  have  the  stamp  legible. 

From  the  stamper  the  letters  go  to  the  assorters. 
The  letters  are  separated  into  box -letters,  carriers' 
letters,  and  letters  for  the  branch  offices.  The  assorter 
for  the  boxes  has  to  distribute  to  each  of  the  windows 
of  box-delivery  its  letters,  and,  to  do  this,  he  must  re- 
member twenty  thousand  names,  and  at  what  window 
each  one  of  this  twenty  thousand  gets  his  mail ! 

The  assorters  for  carriers  have  to  remember  each 
carrier's  boundary.  All  the  odd  numbers,  we  will  sup- 
pose from  701  to  741  Broadway,  are  in  one  carrier's  dis- 
trict. But  the  even  numbers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street  are  differently  arranged.  These  he  must  also  re- 
member with  an  infinitude  of  other  things :  for  instance, 


the  Equitable  Building  at  120  Broadway  is  a  place  of 
delivery  for  thirteen  hundred  names,  and  there  arc  other 
numbers  as  populous.  The  assorters  for  city  stations 
are  fined  for  every  error  which  sends  a  letter  to  the 
wrong  station,  and  the  system  is  so  perfect  that  the 
error  is  always  fixed  on  the  man  who  makes  it.  Ten  of 
these  assorters,  the  quickest  and  most  accurate,  get  four- 
teen hundred  dollars  a  year  each,  fourteen  get  twelve 
hundred,  and  five  get  ten  hundred  and  twenty — not  a 
large  wage  for  so  much  skill  and  mental  quickness. 

At  the  hour  of  departure  of  the  carriers,  the  delivery 
department  is  full  of  animation ;  the  men  in  their  uni- 
forms pass  from  one  assorter's  table  to  another  and 
take,  each  from  his  own  box,  all  the  mail  deposited 
therein,  while  the  impassive  assorter  goes  right  on 
throwing  mail  into  the  box  for  the  next  delivery.  Then 
you  will  see  the  carriers  at  a  long  counter  which  is 
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Vestibule,   Post-Office. 


divided  by  little  raised  partitions  into  compartments, 
each  making  his  mail  into  a  conveniently  -  arranged 
bundle. 

During  the  year  1876,  the  carriers  handled — i.  e.,  col- 
lected and  delivered — in  all,  over  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  millions  of  pieces  (136,631,116) — an  average  of  three 
hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  pieces  to  the  man. 

In  the  New  York  office  the  accounts  of  incoming  and 
outgoing  letters  are  carefully  balanced  like  a  cash  bal- 
ance every  evening,  and  not  a  man  is  allowed  to  leave 
the  department  if  the  balance  is  not  correct.  One  night, 
the  men  were  kept  until  nearly  morning  looking  for  a 
letter  that  had  dropped  through  a  crack  in  an  old  table, 
and  lodged  in  the  folds  of  a  worn-out  mail-bag,  and  so 
got  kicked  into  a  corner  during  the  search.  At  another 
time,  when  the  office  was  at  its  wit's  end  after  a  night  of 
search,  it  was  found  that  an  absent-minded  man  had  care- 
fully deposited  his  pen  in  the  safe,  and  put  the  missing 
package  in  the  pen's  place  in  his  table-drawer. 

Of  a  million  and  a  half  (1,573,633)  of  letters  and 
packages  handled  in  the  New  York  office,  in  1876,  not  a 
single  one  was  lost.  The  country  offices  are  not  so  vigil- 
ant. Three  hundred  and  seventy-three  letters  came  to 
New  York  last  year  unsealed ;  and  these  contained  over 
twenty-six  hundred  dollars  in  currency,  and  more  than 
three  thousand  in  checks. 

In  1865,  the  first  full  year  of  the  money-order  busi- 
ness, the  New  York  office  paid  28,921  orders,  while  in 


1876  the  orders  paid  amounted  to  555,663.  The  amount 
of  money  paid  on  orders  in  1876  was  over  six  millions. 
During  the  year  1877,  the  number  of  orders  ran  higher 
than  in  the  previous  year,  but  the  aggregate  amount  of 
money  sent  was  less. 

The  northern  end  of  the  Post-Office  fronts  upon  the 
City  Hall  Park,  which  is  identified  with  the  early  history 
and  growth  of  New  York.  Less  than  a  century  ago  it 
was  looked  upon  as  the  "  Old  Fields,"  and  the  country 
residences  of  wealthy  citizens  were  erected  in  and  around 
the  adjacent  grounds.  A  portion  of  the  walls  of  the 
present  Hall  of  Records  constituted,  as  far  back  as 
1758,  the  walls  of  the  colonial  provost  jail,  and  many  an 
incident  might  be  related  of  the  dark  and  bloody  scenes 
enacted  on  the  spot.  Within  the  last  ten  years  the  Park 
has  undergone  much  change,  and,  with  its.  shrubbery, 
trees,  fountains,  and  broad  walks,  it  now  constitutes  an 
attractive  feature  of  this  portion  of  the  metropolis. 

The  City  Hall  has  so  long  been  the  chief  public  edi- 
fice of  New  York  as  to  require  but  brief  mention.  It 
has  been  the  scene  of  many  interesting  episodes.  The 
stranger  will  still  find  in  the  "  Governor's  Room  "  a  col- 
lection of  portraits  of  New  York  worthies,  and  other 
objects  of  interest  will  attract  his  attention. 

The  new  Court-House,  close  at  hand,  will,  when  com- 
pleted, be  a  structure  in  every  way  worthy  of  a  great 
municipal  corporation.  It  is  constructed  of  white  mar- 
ble, and  within  and  without,  in  every  detail,  combines 
strength,  elegance,  and  solidity.      The  pervading  order 
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Mail-Delivery. 


of  architecture  is  Corinthian,  and  the  general  effect  of 
its  massive  proportions,  viewed  from  any  side,  is  grand 
and  striking.     The  building  is  two  hundred  and  fifty 


feet  long,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide.  To  the 
top  of  the  pediment  the  height  is  ninety-seven  feet,  and 
to  the  top  of  the  dome,  when  completed,  the  distance 


Corridor,  Post-Office. 
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City  Hall  and  New  Court-House. 


will  be  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  tower  crowning  the  dome  should  be 
converted  into  a  light-house  as  a  landmark  for  mariners, 
but  this  point  has  not  yet  been  decided  by  the  superin- 
tending architect.  The  portico  and  steps,  with  the 
grand  columns  on  the  Chambers  Street  front,  are  said 
to  be  the  finest  piece  of  work  of  the  kind  in  America. 
The  interior  of  the  edifice  is  equally  elaborate  and  com- 
plete, and  several  of  the  apartments  are  now  occupied 
by  the  public  officers. 

Crossing  the  Park  we  enter  what  is  known  as  Print- 
ing-House  Square,  from  the  fact  that  the  offices  of  the 
principal  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  of  New  York  are 
there  located,  including  the  buildings  of  the  Tribune,  the 
World,  the  Sun,  and  the  Times,  and  the  imposing  granite 
structure  of  the  Staats-Zeitung.  A  bronze  statue  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  erected  under  the  auspices  of  Cap- 
tain Benjamin  De  Groot  in  1871,  also  appropriately 
marks  the  place.  The  buildings  in  view  stand  on  the 
edge  of  what  was  known  in  old  times  as  "Beekman's 
Swamp."  The  low  grounds  are  now  occupied  by  the 
substantial  warehouses  of  the  wholesale  dealers  in 
leather,  and  the  neighborhood  is  still  known  in  the 
trade  as  "  the  Swamp."  The  drab  building  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  is  missed  from  its  old  site,  having  been 
2 


supplanted  by  a  new  structure,  completed  about  three 
years  ago  (1875).  This  new  edifice  is  the  largest 
and,  perhaps,  the  handsomest  newspaper  office  in  the 
world.  Its  style  is  a  composite  of  red  pressed  brick, 
granite,  marble,  and  iron.  It  is  one  story  higher  than 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Office,  and  is  the  highest 
building  on  Manhattan  Island.  The  ground  covered  by 
it  extends  ninety  feet  upon  Printing-House  Square,  one 
hundred  feet  upon  Spruce  Street,  thence  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  feet  north  to  Frankfort  Street,  with  a 
frontage  upon  that  street  of  nearly  twenty-nine  feet. 
Above  the  nine  stories  there  is  a  lofty  clock-tower, 
visible  from  all  points  around  the  city,  than  which  the 
Tribune  Association  could  not  have  erected  a  more  suit- 
able monument  to  the  advancing  power  of  journalism. 

Lights  are  burning  all  night  in  Printing-House 
Square,  and  the  imagination  cannot  encompass  the  ner- 
vous reach  and  power  of  the  influence  which  those 
steadily  -  burning  lamps  symbolize.  Sitting  under  the 
trees  of  the  Park,  which  is  an  agreeable  break  in  the 
high-walled  street,  we  are  passed  from  time  to  time  by 
reporters  hurrying  to  their  offices  with  rolls  of  "  copy  " 
bearing  on  every  current  topic — lectures  on  evolution, 
sermons,  theatres,  fires,  murders,  receptions,  funerals, 
and  weddings.     An  hour  or  so  later  the  same  slaves  of 
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the  lamp  pass  us  again  as  they  go  home;  later  the  edi- 
torial writers  are  scon,  miuI  later  still  the  proof-readers 
Mini  compositors.  The  editor-in-chief  drives  homo  in  a 
coupt.  The  lawgivers  and  law-makers— people  in  them- 
selves mighty,  bin*  not  as  might)  as  he— have  waited 
upon  him  in  humility,  and  accepted  a  moment's  audience 
ms  :i  boon.  Ho  is  the  incomparable  planet  o(  American 
civilization,  although  the  lustre  of  the  satellites  will 
sometimes  outshine  the  planet 
itself,  and,  as  he  composes 
himself  in  the  corner  o(  his 
modest  carriage,  his  brain  re- 
flects in  epitome  the  historj  of 
the  world  foi  a  day.  On  a 
calm  evening  we  can  hoar  the 
roarof  the  presses  on  our  bench 
in  the  Park,  and  in  that  roar  we 
fancj  that  we  can  make  out  the 
art  i on  1  at  ion  of  the  power  which 
the  myriad  white  sheets  are  to 
have  in  the  morninj 

Nearly    opposite    the     now 
Court  -  House,     on     Chambers 


\  i'  Stewart  .\  Co.,  on  the  cornei  ol  Broadwaj  and 
Chambers  Street,  occupies  the  site  of  one  o(  the  run 
cipal  torts  of  the  citj  during  the  Revolution.  When 
.root.  >,l.  this  great  block  of  marble  was  <  onsidered  to  be 
"uptown;"  and  twenty  years  ago  $1  was  is  fashionable 
for  the  ladies  to  shop  there  as  ii  is  now  fashionable  to 
shop  in  the  larger  temple  of  trade  between  Ninth  and 
Tenth  Streets,  the  lowei  building  >  at  present  devoted 
to  the  wholesale  bu  line    ol  thl  i 

linn. 

Proceeding     up    Broadway, 
we   next    reach    the   tape 
building  ol  the  New  York   Lift 
Insurance  Company,  at  the  t  oi 
nor  of  Broadwaj  and  Leonard 
Street,  whit  h  is  "no  ,>t  the  finest 
evei  erected   bj  private  enteij 
pi  |  ,  in  \ 1 1..  1 1.  .\     tt  is  of  pure 
white  marble,  of  the  tonic  order 
oi  ait  hitet  ture,  the  dei  ign  ha\ 
m-  been  iuj  ge  ited  bj  the  Tem 
pie  of   Erechtheua  at    Uhens. 
The  exterior  is  a  model  ol  ai 


The  New  "Tribune"  Building  In  Printing  Hou  •    '  qu 


Street,  ia  what  was  Known  in  old  times  as  Gallows  Hill, 
where  the  execution  of  American  prisoners  general^ 
took  plaoo  after  midnight.  It  overlooked  a  fresh-water 
pond  and  a  little  island,  near  the  junction  of  Centre  and 
Pearl  Streets,  bul  both  <>f  these  have  long  since  disap 
peared,  giving  plaoo  in  time  to  that  horrible  locality  of 
which  the  famous  Five  Points  once  formed  a  pari.  A 
lino  of  fortifications  also  crossed  the  hill  from  Broadwaj 
to  Chatham  Street ;  and  the  wholesale  establishment  of 


chitectural  taste,  and  the  offices  within  are  remarkable 

for  beauty  and  convenience,  The  appointments  arc 
uperb,  and  well  worthj  of  inspection,  This  companj 
i  one  of  ill,-  ol.  lost  instil  ni  ions  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
states  having  commenced  business  in  1846— and  ranks 
a i Hon;',  its  trustees  some  of  the  most  eminent  citi  ens  of 
Now   Sfork,     The  accumulations  are  nearbj   thirty-five 

millions  of  dollars. 

At  Canal  Street,  which  was  once  the  lied  of  a  rixnlol. 
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A.  T.   Stewart  &  Co.'s  Wholesale  Establishment,  corner  of  Broadway  and  Chambers  Street. 

the  view  up  and  down  Broadway  is  exceedingly  brill-  representing  every  varietj  oi  taste,  style,  and  beauty, 
ianl  and  picturesque.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  it  while  between  them,  in  the  streel  and  on  the  sidewalk, 
gathers  in  on  either  side  a  range  of  business  palaceB,  i  is  an  ever-changing  scene  in  which  light,  color,  ana  mo 


SIMM 


Now  York  Life  Insurance  Company's  Building,  corner  of  Broadway  and   Leonard  Street. 
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tion,  combine  to  create  a  charm  that  never  tires.  There 
is  a  fascination  even  in  the  throng  of  vehicles  ;  the  faces 
in  the  omnibuses  and  private  carriages;  the  gay  turn- 
outs and  handsome  equipages ;  and  in  the  strange  com- 
mingling of  people  passing  i"  and  fro,  representing  every 
State  and  country,  every  style  of  dress  from  thai  of  the 
Oriental  to  the  last  fashion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  there  is 
a  magnetic  attraction  that  compels  the  stranger  to  lin- 
111I  enjoy  the  kaleidoscopic  scene.  For  three  miles 
the  change  is  continual;  the  continuity  of  effect  is  un- 
broken ;  and  a  walk  up  or  down  Broadway  is  one  of  the 
pleasantesl  reminiscences  of  a  visit  to  the  metropolis, 
fonder  is  the  famous  and  most  comfortable  St.  Nicholas 
Hotel;  a  little  farther  up  the  immense  brown-stone  form 
of  the  Metropolitan  Hotel,  another  of  our  fashionable 
hostelries.  Near  Prince  Street,  we  notice  the  fanciful 
facade  of  Appletons'  Publishing-House,  which  isbuiltof 
iron  and  painted  ornamentally,  the  background  being  of 
a  neutral  lint,  relieved  with  gold  and  red.  Gold  leaf  is 
also  freely  used  in  the  scroll-work  of  the  pillars,  and  pro- 
duces a  very  pleasing  effect.  This  idea  of  color  in  archi- 
tecture has  been  successfully  adopted  elsewhere,  notably 
on  two  large  iron  buildings  in  Broadway,  below  Broome 
St  reef,  and  in  a  handsome  new  structure  nearly  opposite 


Broadway,  near  Prince  Street. 


Astor  Place.  At  the  corner  of  Bond  Street  and  Broad- 
way a  large  building  has  been  recently  erected  by  Brooks 
Brothers,  the  tailors,  which  satisfies  the  highest  artistic 
and  utilitarian  ideals.  It  is  a  composite  of  red  brick  and 
a  light-colored  stone,  which  produces  a  very  rich  effect, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  is  compact  and  fire-proof.  Ncar- 
l\  opposite  is  the  Grand  Central  Hotel,  :i  monster  edi- 
fice,  with  a  marble  front,  eight  stories  in  height,  mid 
surmounted  by  a  Mansard-roof.  It  is  impossible,  indeed, 
to  walk  many  yards  without  noticing  one  of  the  palaces 
with  which  the  merchants  have  beautified  the  city. 
These,  with  the  ever-active  cosmopolitan  throng,  make 
the  thoroughfare  one  of  such  interest  as  even  the  prom- 
inent business  Streets  of  London  cannot  excel. 

ll  is  a  curious  feature  of  the  Broadway  crowd,  by- 
the  way,  that  its  phases  arc  different  at  different  hours 
of  the  day.  Early  in  the  morning,  for  instance,  you  will 
see  the  working-people,  the  sewing-girls,  and  younger 
clerks,  pouring  into  the  street  from  right  and  left,  and 
hurrying  downward.  At  eight  or  nine  o'clock  the  pro- 
cession is  chiefly  composed  of  business-men — those  who 
fill  the  counting-rooms  and  the  law-ollices.  From  ten 
to  three  the  ladies  appear  in  full  force  on  shopping  ex- 
peditions, and  then  the  tide  begins  to  turn  upward.  At 
four  o'clock  a  hundred  thousand  are  prom- 
enading; a  goodly  proportion  being  peripa- 
tetic fashion-plates,  contrived  by  the  cun- 
ning of  the  dress-maker  and  milliner.  At 
six  the  poorer  classes  are  again  homeward 
bound  ;  and  then,  until  morning,  Broadway 
is  abandoned  to  the  pleasure-seeker,  mid- 
night prowler,  and  poor  wretches  who  have 
shunned  the  light  of  day. 

Passing  on,  we  reach  Astor  Place,  the 
scene  of  tin'  great  Macready  riots,  and  may 
visit  the  Mercantile  Library  Building,  which 
was  formerly  the  Astor  Place  Opera-House. 
The  Astor  Library,  close  at  hand,  in  Lafay- 
ette Place,  is  also  an  attractive  spot.  Be- 
yond, on  the  corners  of  fourth  Avenue,  are 
the  Bible  House  and  Cooper  Institute,  the 
latter  erected  by  the  generosity  of  Peter 
Cooper,  a  wealthy  citizen.  It  is  a  large 
brown-stone  edifice,  and  occupies  an  entire 
square.  It  contains  a  library  and  various 
educational  departments,  in  which  the  indus- 
trial ekisscs  can  qualify  themselves  for  tin- 
best  positions  their  vocations  afford.  At 
an  entertainment  once-  given  in  the  city,  Pe- 
ter Cooper,  who  is  a  thoroughly  practical 
philanthropist,  said:  "The  duty  of  a  busi- 
ness man  is  to  make  money  ;  the  duty  of  a 
Christian  man  is  to  spend  it."  He  has  prac- 
tised his  idea  with  excellent,  effect. 

The  building  of  the  Union  is  a  noble 
brown-stone  edifice,  standing  at  the  head 
of    the   Bowery,   where   the   little  cape   of 
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Retail   Store  of  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co.,   Broadway,   from  Ninth  to  Tenth  Street. 
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greenery  splits  it,  upon  one  side  into  Third  and  on 
the  other  into  Fourth  Avenue.  The  basement  is  al- 
most entirely  taken  up  by  the  large  hall,  or  lecture- 
room,  wherein  have  been  held  hundreds  of  politieal 
mass-meetings,  and  which  has  echoed  to  the  eloquence 
of  the  magnates  of  almosl  every  political  faith.  The 
ground-floor  is  occupied  by  stores  and  offices,  and  the 
Institute  proper,  or  the  " Union,"  commences  with  the 
third  story.  This  story  contains  an  exhibition-room  one 
hundred  and  twenty-live  feet  long  by  eighty-two  broad. 
The  fourth  story  is  a  system  of  galleries,  and  with  al- 
coves for  works  of  art.  Two  large  lecture-rooms  and 
the  library  occupy  the  fifth  story.  The  library  is  entirely 
free,  is  an  excellent  one,  and,  with  its  reading-room,  has 
been  productive  of  great  good  among  all  classes  of 
the  community.  The  building  cost  about  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  annual  income 
from  the  rented  parts  is  nearly  thirty  thousand. 

Returning  to  Broadway,  the  attention  of  the 
observer  will  lie  attracted  by  the  spacious  marble 
structure  occupying  the  square  bounded  by  Ninth 
and  Tenth  Streets  and  Fourth  Avenue.  It  is  the 
retail  dry-goods  store  of  the  firm  of  A.  T.  Stew- 
art &  Co.,  and  is  probably  the  largest  establish- 
ment of  the  kind  in  the  world.  It  is  only  by 
entering  that  one  can  obtain  an  idea  of  the  im- 
mensity of  the  building,  and  even  then  it  is  start- 
ling to  realize  the  fact  that,  if  the  eight  floors 
which  are  in  view  from  the  basement  to  the  dome 
could  be  spread  out  on  a  level,  they  would  cover  a 
space  of  fifteen  acres!  The  establishment  con- 
stitutes a  little  world  within  itself,  for  there  is 
scarcely  anything  pertaining  to  the  needs  of  a  lady, 
from    hair-pins  to    the  carpets  with  which    she 


furnishes  her  boudoir,  that   may  not  be  found  in  its 
proper  department. 

( i  race  Church — a  square  beyond  "  Stewart's  " — marks 
the  spot  where  Broadway  makes  its  sharp  turn  to  the 
left.  It  is  one  of  the  fashionable  places  of  worship, 
and  has  been  the  scene  of  many  of  the  most  aristocratic 
weddings  and  funerals  of  New  York.  Its  architecture 
and  that  of  the  adjoining  rectory  are  pleasing,  and  afford 
a  relief  to  the  surrounding  monotony  of  brick  and  stone. 
But  not  in  externals  alone  are  the  attractions  of  Grace 
(lunch.  There  is  a  positive  aesthetic  pleasure  to  be 
derived  from  the  simple  and  yet  luxurious  and  rich  in- 
terior of  the  building,  which  is  flooded  on  fine  days  with 
the  light  filtered  through  the  stained-glass  windows. 
Moreover,  a  visitor  will  miss  a  great  treat  unless  he 


Grace  Church,   Broadway  and  Tenth  Street. 
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hears  Dr.  Potter,  the  rector,  preach  a  morning  sermon, 
for  with  eloquence  he  combines  logic,  and  applies  prac- 
tical Christianity  through  the  beautiful  ritual  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  A  new  organ  of  grand  dimensions 
and  with  many  modern  improvements  has  recently  been 
added,  and  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  church. 

The  handsome  building  known  as  the  Methodist  Book 
Concern,  on  tin'  left  of  Broadway,  and  Wallack's  Theatre 
on  the.  right,  may  be  scanned  a  moment,  and  then  we 
enter  Union  Square,  one  of  the  "  breathing-spots  "  of 
the  metropolis.  The  first  object  which  strikes  the  eye, 
near  Fourteenth  Street,  is  Brown's  colossal  equestrian 
statue  of  Washington.  The  figures  are  of  bronze, 
mounted  on  a  plain  granite  pedestal,  and  are  fourteen 
and  a  half  feet  in  height,  the  entire  monument,  includ- 
ing the  pedestal,  being  twenty-nine  feet.  This  work  of 
art  has  been  generally  and  deservedly  admired.  The 
bronze  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  stands  on  a  gran- 
ite pedestal,  at  the  opposite  or  western  angle  of  the 
square,  being  in  the  foreground  of  the  engraving.     The 


Decker  Brothers'  Building,  Union  Square. 


likeness  is  perfect.  Between  these  statues  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln,  at  the  head  of  Broadway,  a  bronze 
statue  of  Lafayette  by  Bartholdi,  the  projector  of  the 
Liberty  statue  in  the  bay,  has  recently  been  erected,  the 
gift  of  the  French  Republic. 

The  park  is  a  beautiful  oval,  devoted  to  verdure, 
save  where  the  broad  walks  and  cozy  seats  invite  the 
multitude  to  wander  or  to  rest.  There  is  a  fine  foun- 
tain in  the  centre,  and  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months  the  inviting  locality  is  thronged  with  the  resi- 
dents of  this  portion  of  the  city.  The  denizens  of  the 
park  are  birds — English  sparrows — who  are  not  only 
faithful  guardians  of  the  old  trees  in  protecting  them 
from  the  ravages  of  worms,  but  are  a  source  of  never- 
ending  amusement.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  park  is  a 
wide  plaza  for  military  parades  and  popular  assemblies. 
A  cottage  faces  the  plaza,  with  a  platform  for  speakers, 
or  for  officers  upon  occasions  of  reviews ;  while  hand- 
somely-painted and  highly-ornamented  flag-poles  and 
many  lamps  adorn  the  place.  It  is  admirably  arranged 
for  its  purpose. 

Years  ago,  Union  Square  was  a  fashionable  neigh- 
borhood, wherein  resided  some  of  the  oldest  and  wealthi- 
est citizens  of  New  York,  but  it  has  yielded  to  the  march 
of  trade,  and  every  day  changes  are  taking  place  in  its 
aspect.  The  old  brick  mansions  are  being  torn  down, 
to  make  way  for  elegant  structures,  and  doubtless  an- 
other decade  will  witness  an  imposing  array  of  architect- 
ural fronts.  Already  there  is  a  circle  of  select  hotels, 
restaurants,  and  stores.  On  the  corner  of  Broadway 
and  Fourteenth  Street  is  the  Maison  Doric,  and  adjoin- 
ing it  the  Union  Square  Theatre.  Making  a  circle  to 
the  right,  we  find  on  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  Street 
and  Fourth  Avenue  a  massive  granite  structure,  erected 
for  banking  and  other  purposes  by  a  German  corpora- 
tion. Farther  up  Fourth  Avenue,  we  see  the  handsome 
front  of  the  Union  Square  Hotel ;  then  the  tall  iron 
building  of  the  Singer  Sewing-Machine  Company ;  and  a 
little  beyond,  the  handsome  proportions  of  the  Everett 
House  and  Clarendon  Hotel.  Continuing  our  walk,  we 
pass  by  a  row  of  elegant  brick  structures  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  square,  and,  returning  toward  the  point  at 
which  we  started,  see  the  splendid  iron  edifice  of  Messrs. 
Tiffany  &  Co. — the  well-known  jewelers — an  establish- 
ment always  well  worthy  of  a  visit,  because  many  of 
the  arts  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New  there  find  fitting 
representation.  This  building  occupies  the  site  formerly 
covered  by  Dr.  Cheever's  Church  of  the  Puritans.  Con- 
tinuing our  walk,  we  find,  on  the  second  square  above, 
a  handsome  and  artistic  structure  of  brick  and  Caen- 
stone,  occupied  by  Decker  Brothers,  the  well-known 
piano-makers.  Two  doors  above  them  is  Brentano's 
well-known  book  empoi'ium — the  literary  headquarters  of 
men  of  letters,  journalists,  artists,  and  other  notabilities. 

While  here  we  may  glance  down  Fourteenth  Street 
to  the  west.  Very  recently  this  was  a  street  of  fashion- 
able residences,  but,  as  in  so  many  other  localities,  busi- 
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ness  has  driven  out  fashion  and  taken  possession  of  its 
habitations.  The  same  parlors  which  once  were  graced 
by  brilliant  assemblages  of  fair  dames  and  gallant  men 
are  now  devoted  to  the  display  of  furniture,  or  perchance, 
still  faithful  to  the  goddess  Fashion,  have  become  the 
domain  of  the  modiste  and  the  milliner.  All  this  part 
of  the  city  is  now  fashionable  shopping-ground,  and  on 
fair  days  in  season  is  thronged  with  multitudes  of  ladies, 
affording  a  most  animated  and  brilliant  scene.  Two 
squares  to  the  west,  on  Fourteenth  Street  (at  the  corner 
of  Sixth  Avenue),  is  the  well-known  popular  establish- 
ment of  Macy  &  Co.,  the  Bon  Marche  of  New  York. 
Just  west  of  Sixth  Avenue  is  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  a  fine  old  mansion,  which  in  its  present  use  recalls 


Street  has  been  invaded  by  merchants  and  other  men 
of  business.  On  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue,  Dehnonico 
until  recently  catered  to  the  gastronomic  tastes  of  the 
fashionable  public,  but  he  now  possesses  quarters  in  the 
preferable  neighborhood  of  Madison  Square ;  his  estab- 
lishment extending  between  Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue 
on  Twenty-sixth  Street. 

Let  us  now  retrace  our  steps  down  Broadway  as  far 
as  Waverley  Place,  passing  through  which  we  soon  ar- 
rive at  the  beginning  of 

FIFTH  AVENUE, 

perhaps  the  most  famous  street  in  America,  yet  only 
famous  as  the  representative  locality  in  which,  for  more 


Union  Club,   Fifth  Avenue,  at  corner  of  Twenty-first  Street. 


the  Cluny  Museum  of  Paris.  This  place  should  be  vis- 
ited. In  Fourteenth  Street,  just  east  from  Union  Square, 
is  Steinway  Music-Hall.  At  the  corner  of  Irving  Place, 
on  the  same  side  of  the  street,  is  the  Academy  of  Music, 
the  scene  of  the  triumphs  of  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished operatic  singers  of  these  later  days,  and  a  place 
famous  for  the  grand  balls  and  receptions  given  in 
honor  of  public  guests.  The  handsome  brick  and  granite 
building  beyond  the  Academy  is  "  Tammany  Hall."  It 
is  an  ordinary  building,  architecturally,  but  has  often 
been  the  centre  of  wild  and  stirring  political  events, 
especially  during  the  sessions  of  Democratic  conven- 
tions.     Looking  westwardly,  we  find  that  Fourteenth 


than  thirty  years,  fashionable  New  York  has  expended 
its  love  for  lavish  display.  Probably  there  is  not  an- 
other street  in  the  world  wherein  are  more  elegant  and 
imposing  private  residences,  furnished  with  princely 
magnificence,  or  more  exquisite  collections  of  those 
trifles  of  art  and  taste  which  bespeak  a  high  order  of 
cultivation.  It  now  extends  from  Waverley  Place  into 
the  wilderness  at  the  upper  end  of  the  island,  and  there 
is  scarcely  an  edifice  on  which  the  eye  may  rest,  in  that 
long  stretch  of  three  or  four  miles,  that  is  not  sugges- 
tive of  architectural  beauty  of  design.  Wealth  reigns 
in  this  region  almost  supreme,  and,  while  many  noble 
blocks  of  buildings  will  arrest  the  attention  of  the  ob- 
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Madison   Square. 


server  elsewhere,  he  will  not  elsewhere  find  such  an  un- 
broken phalanx  of  genuine  brown-stone  supremacy. 

It  would  be  impracticable  to  describe  in  detail  the 
many  objects  of  interest  which  are  to  be  seen  on  this 
avenue  ;  to  penetrate  its  gorgeous  club-houses ;  its  large 


and  expensive  libraries  ;  choice  picture-galleries,  private 
billiard-rooms,  and  exquisitely-furnished  parlors ;  and  a 
drive  over  its  Belgian  pavement  and  a  glance  at  the  ex- 
terior decorations  of  its  handsome  mansions  must  suf- 
fice.    We  pass  on,  only  taking  note  of  the  melancholy 
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Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,   Hoffman   House,  and  Worth   Monument,   Madison   Square. 
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fact,  adverted  to  elsewhere  in  connection  with  aristo- 
cratic  localities,  that  even  this  exclusive  atmosphere  has 
been  at  last  intruded  upon  by  the  milliner,  tailor,  and 
mesdame  of  the  boarding-house. 

The  real  glory  of  the  avenue,  however,  is  to  be  seen 
best  on  Sunday  after  the  morning  service.    Fashion  in  all 
of  its  strangest  conglomerations  and  beauty  in  its  most 
exquisite  dress  then  exhibit  themselves  on  the  prome- 
nade.    The  avenue  is  likewise  a  favorite  highway  for 
the  owners  of  equipages  en  route  to  and  from  the  Central 
Park,  and  every  pleasant  afternoon  witnesses  a  display 
of  showy  animals  and  vehicles  almost  matchless  in  its 
extent  and  variety.     Next  to  a  fashionable  race-course, 
it  is  the  place  above  all  others  in  New  York  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  handsome  horse-flesh.     On  the  right  and  left 
of  Fifth  Avenue,  as  we  proceed  upward,  are  various 
points  of  interest  whither  we  may  profitably  digress. 
The  Brevoort  House — an  aristocratic  family  hotel — may 
be  noticed.     At  the  corner  of  Fifteenth  Street  is  the 
Manhattan  Club,  and  at  the  corner  of  Twenty-first  Street 
the  Union  and  Lotus  Clubs.    At  the  corner  of  Eighteenth 
Street  are  the  new  music-hall  and  warerooms  of  Chick- 
ering  &  Co.,  the  piano-makers.     At  Twenty-third  Street 
is  Gunther's  famous  fur  establishment.     Here  we  are 
at  Madison  Square — a  lovely  park,  embracing  ten  acres 
of  turf  and  foliage,  and  surrounded  by  fine  dwellings. 
Prominent  are  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  and  the  Hoffman 
House,   the   latter  a    fashionable 
and   popular   hotel   kept   on    the 
European  plan.     One  of  the  most 
notable  features   of   the   Square, 
standing   at    the   intersection   of 
Broadway  with  Fifth  Avenue,  al- 
most directly  opposite   the  Hoff-  ;;         :_."'_  - 
man    House,    is    the    monument 
erected  to  the  memory  of  General 
Worth,  by  the  corporation  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  in  1857,  eight           '  -yw, '•',.':  • 
years  after  the  death  of  the  aged            ""'''-  '-  ||g  ;    •   | 
and   gallant    hero    in   Texas.     A  '--iSsSS^i 
bronze  statue  of  William  H.  Sew- 
ard  was  also  erected  in  Madison 
Park  in  the  summer  of  1876. 

In   Twenty-fifth    Street,    near 
the  square,  we  see  another  branch  "i" 

of  Trinity  Church  in  the  Trinity  •"    _  - "  "%■[ 

Chapel  and  School,  with  the  very  *:~  j/\ 

strikingly  artistic  porch  shown  in  ,■'[ 

our   engraving.     The    chapel    in-  | 

eludes  an  employment  society  for 
placing  women  in  situations ;  a 
missionary  relief  society  for  aiding 
domestic  missionaries ;  a  moth- 
er's aid  society  for  relieving  poor 
women  in  child-bed ;  the  Sister- 
hood of  the  Holy  Cross,  an  or- 
ganization for  visiting  the  needy  ; 


a  home  for  aged  women,  and  various  other  benevolent 
ramifications. 


Porch  of  Trinity  School,   Twenty-fifth   Street. 
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The  promenade  in  Madison  .Square  on  fine  after- 
noons, especially  Saturdays,  is  full  of  animation,  and 
all  types  of  feminine  beauty  are  aggregated  in  a  flutter- 
ing stream  of  feathers  and  petticoats.  The  looker-on 
passes  through  a  confliction  of  ecstasies  in  the  contem- 
plation of  all  the  varieties.  Constancy  becomes  an  im- 
possibility when  all  that  is  dark  and  sensuously  melting 
in  woman  flits  by  in  a  compact  brunette,  to  be  succeeded 
by  all  that  is  fair  and  heavenly  in  a  spirituelle  blonde 
— when  Perfection  seduces  us  one  moment  in  the  petite, 
and  the  next  moment  embodies  herself  in  a  voluptuous 
amplitude  of  rosy  flesh. 

Though  all  the  women  we  see  are  not  pretty,  an  en- 
trancing proportion  are,  and  a  still  larger  proportion 
are  attired  with  a  discriminating  liberality  of  taste  which 
employs  vivid  color  without  a  suggestion  of  gaudiness. 
Another  characteristic  is  the  vivacity  of  manner,  and 
the  abundant  use  of  flowers,  both  natural  and  artificial, 
as  a  decoration.  In  the  time  of  violets  and  roses  the 
air  of  this  overheated  city  street  is  as  fragrant  as  a 
garden.  Nearly  every  woman  wears  a  bouquet  in  her 
breast,  and  a  perfect  legion  of  sidewalk  peddlers  add 
to  the  sweetness  with  small  bunches  held  out  for  sale  in 
baskets  and  on  trays. 

Visitors  from  Europe,  especially  bon-vivants,  used  to 


complain  in  former  years  that,  while  the  natural  prod- 
ucts of  the  United  States  were  exceptionally  varied  and 
excellent  in  quality,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  even  at 
the  best  hotels  a  perfect  dinner — perfect  not  only  in  the 
quality  of  the  materials,  but  also  in  the  service,  and  in 
those  little  neatnesses  and  elegancies  which  are  really 
essential  to  a  dinner  that  soothes  and  stimulates  at  once. 
They  complained  of  the  offensiveness  of  negro  waiters 
and  of  the  stupidity  of  the  Irish  ;  they  disliked  the  gen- 
erous manner  of  aggregating  a  dozen  or  more  dishes  on 
a  small  table,  and  they  reviled  the  inharmonious  loud- 
ness of  color  that  characterized  the  fresco  decorations  of 
hotel  dining-rooms.  This,  as  we  have  said,  was  in  for- 
mer years ;  and  it  is  now  possible  to  obtain  a  luncheon 
or  dinner  in  the  metropolis  with  all  the  delightful  ad- 
juncts that  give  charm  to  the  Trots  Freres  Provenceaux. 
Certain  restaurants  are  better  than  any  we  know  of 
abroad,  and  conspicuous  among  these  is  the  Hotel  Bruns- 
wick, at  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty-sixth 
Street.  The  decorations  of  this  establishment  are  unique, 
and,  while  they  satisfy  the  most  severe  artistic  taste, 
they  are  not  so  formal  or  abstruse  in  style  as  to  be 
beyond  the  comprehension  and  appreciation  of  the  ordi- 
nary pleasure-seeker.  Perhaps  some  reader  may  say 
that  decorations  have  nothing  to  do  with  gastronomic 


Brunswick  Hotel    corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and    Twenty-sixth  Street. 
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enjoyment:  but  the  gourmand  knows  better,  and  not 
only  the  gourmand,  but  the  man  who  makes  dining  an 
ssthetic  as  well  as  a  physical  pleasure.  The  gold  and 
brown  and  black  decorations  of  the  Brunswick;  the 
pure  crystal  candelabra ;  the  perennial  foliage,  the  con- 
stant fountain,  and  the  stained-glass  windows,  combined 
with  attentive  service  and  irreproachable  furniture, 
make  that  hotel  a  favorite  resort  of  the  cultivated 
classes  ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  a  man  does  not  know 
what  delights  the  world  contains  until  he  has  dined  or 
supped  in  those  pretty  halls  which  the  famous  Spiers 
and  Pond  of  London  do  not  equal.  It  is  from  the 
Brunswick  that  W.  Delancy  Kane's  celebrated  coach, 
the  "Tally-ho,"  leaves  on  summer  mornings  for  its 
regular  journey  to  Pelham  or  Yonkers. 

At  Madison  Square  also  Madison  Avenue  begins, 
and  for  about  two  miles  rivals  Fifth  Avenue  in  the 
number   and    elegance   of    its    fashionable    dwellings, 


churches,  and  club-houses.  As  it  approaches  Central 
Park,  it  is  in  the  rough  condition  of  a  new  thoroughfare, 
however,  monstrous  water  and  gas  pipes  lying  in  the 
roadway  and  obstructing  vehicles.  In  the  course  of  a 
year  or  two,  when  it  will  be  complete,  it  will  be  un- 
equaled  for  the  imposing  character  of  its  architecture. 

One  block  from  the  Brunswick  and  extending  from 
Fifth  Avenue  to  Broadway  at  Twenty-seventh  Street  is 
the  beautiful  structure  known  as  "  the  Stevens  House." 
This  was  built  by  the  late  Mr.  Paran  Stevens,  the  well- 
known  hotel-keeper,  so  long  connected  with  the  Revere 
House  in  Boston,  the  Continental  in  Philadelphia,  and 
the  Fifth  Avenue  of  New  York.  It  was  his  object  to 
supply  a  want  felt  in  all  large  cities  by  small  families  of 
means,  but  who  do  not  choose  to  maintain  expensive 
establishments,  and  most  happily  has  this  edifice  been 
planned  with  that  view.  Each  floor  is  composed  of" 
various  suites  of  rooms,  wherein  there  are  all  the  ac- 


The  Stevens  House,  Twenty-seventh    Street,  from   Broadway  to  Fifth  Avenue. 
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commodations  for  housekeeping,  and  elevators  make  it 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  lodger,  so  far  as  fatigue 
is  concerned,  whether  he  be  on  the  first   floor  or  the 


corner  of  Twenty-ninth  Street,  we  have  a  glance  at  the 
Church  of  the  Transfiguration,  or,  as  it  is  now  more 
popularly  known,  "the  little  church  around  the  corner," 


Church  of  the  Transfiguration,   Twenty-ninth  Street,   near  Fifth  Avenue. 

seventh.     The  exterior  of  the  building  is  elegant ;  it  is,  I  a  name  bestowed  upon  it  by  a  neighboring  clergyman, 
indeed,  one  of  the  most  truly  picturesque  architectural     who,  refusing  to  bury  an  actor  from  his  own  church,  re- 
piles  in  the  city.  ferred  the  applicant  to  this.    It  is  more  interesting  from 
We  now  pass  on  to  Fifth  Avenue,  where,  near  the  '  its  quaint  irregularity,  and  air  of  seclusion,  than  from 


Marble  Mansion  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty-fourth  Street,  erected  by  the  late  Mr.  A.  T.   Stewart 
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Reservoir  and   Rutgers   Institute. 


any  architectural  pretensions.  With  the  attendant  build- 
ings that  have  been  added  from  time  to  time,  the  church 
occupies  about  ten  lots. 


Church  of  Holy  Evangelists,   Fifth  Avenue,   near  Fifty-fifth   Street 


Farther  up  the  avenue,  on  the  corner  of  Thirty- 
fourth  street,  is  the  marble  house  built  by  the  late  Mr. 
A.  T.  Stewart — unquestionably  the  most  costly  and  lux- 
urious private  residence  on  the  con- 
tinent. The  reception  and  drawing 
rooms,  the  dining,  breakfast,  and 
sleeping  rooms,  are  very  beautiful. 
There  is  a  picture-gallery,  contain, 
ing  one  of  the  finest  private  collec, 
tions  of  paintings  in  the  country. 

We  are  now  in  the  region  of 
an  almost  unbroken  line  of  archi. 
tectural  beauty,  elegant  churches 
and  mansions  abound,  and  the 
wonderful  changes  that  are  taking 
place  in  the  upper  portion  of  New 
York  are  written  on  every  side. 
Between  Forty-first  and  Forty-sec- 
ond Streets,  on  Fifth  Avenue — 
"  Murray  Hill,"  as  it  is  known — is 
the  Distributing  Reservoir  of  the 
Croton  Water -Works.  Its  walls 
are  of  massive  masonry,  and  in  the 
Egyptian  style  of  architecture.  It 
is  visible  on  the  right  of  the  pict- 
ure. Immediately  opposite  is  the 
Rutgers  Female  College,  occupying 
a  series  of  buildings  originally  erect- 
ed for  dwellings.  It  is  a  flourish- 
ing and  excellent  institution.  The 
New  Jewish  Synagogue,  on  the 
avenue,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, is  worthy  of  study  as  the 
purest  example  of  the  Moresque 
style  of  architecture  in  this  coun- 
try.    It   is  attractive  without,  by 
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The  church-porch  on  page  32  is  erroneously  designated  as  that  of  the  church  of 
Holy  Evangelists;  it  is  that  of  the  Church  of  the  Heavenly  Rest,  situated  in 
Fifth  Avenue,  near  Forty-fifth  Street. 
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reason  of  its  unusual  ornamentation,  and  is  wonderfully 
beautiful  within.  The  porch  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Evangelists,  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty- 
fifth  Street,  is  a  unique  and  interesting  architectural 
study.  The  style  is  composite,  and  perhaps  distasteful 
to  the  purist,  but  the  totality  is  singularly  graceful,  and 
it  gives  evidence  of  skill  in  adaptation  which  promises 
much  when  present  incongruities  shall  have  been  mel- 
lowed down  by  the  rapidly-growing  art-sense  shown  in 
manifest  ways  in  New  York  and  elsewhere. 

While  in  this  vicinity,  the  observer  will  see  the  ris- 
ing walls  of  what  is  destined  to  be  perhaps  the  most 
magnificent  ecclesiastical  building  in  the  New  World — 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  The  structure  was  begun  in 
1858,  and  occupies  the  most  elevated  site  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue. A  stratum  of  solid  rock  supports  the  foundation, 
and  above  the  granite  base-course  the  material  is  a  white 
marble.  The  style  of  the  building 
is  Gothic — that  which  prevailed  in 
Europe  from  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century  to  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth,  and  will,  it  is  said, 
preserve  a  judicious  mean  between 
the  heaviness  of  the  latter  period 
and  the  over  -  elaboration  of  later 
times.  The  decorations  on  the  Fifth 
Avenue  front  will  be  unsurpassed. 
There  will  be  a  tower  and  spire  on 
each  corner,  each  measuring  three 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  from 
the  ground  to  the  summit  of  the 
cross.  At  the  corner  of  Fifty-third 
Street  is  St.  Thomas's  Church,  the 
interior  of  which  is  well  worth  see- 
ing ;  and  at  the  corner  of  Fifty-fifth 
Street  is  the  church  presided  over 
by  the  famous  and  eloquent  Dr. 
Hall.  The  tower  of  this  church  is 
the  highest  in  the  city. 

A  word  may  be  said  here  in  ref- 
erence to  the  church  architecture  of 
Fifth  Avenue,  which  is  imposing  to 
the  thoughtless  spectator  through 
its  variety  and  magnificence  of  form : 
it  has  in  one  shape  or  another  rem- 
iniscences of  every  style ;  it  is  Ro- 
manesque ;  it  is  Byzantine ;  it  is 
modern  flamboyant ;  it  has  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  positive  Re- 
naissance ;  here  and  there  it  sug- 
gests the  Lombard-Gothic,  or  the 
Italian,  or  the  Norman,  and  to  the 
architect  it  is  particularly  interest- 
ing, while,  as  we  have  said,  to  the 
average  observer  it  is  impressive 
in  its  costliness  and  massiveness. 
There  are  a  few  specimens  among 
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the  many  churches  on  the  avenue,  however,  which  are 
creditable  in  every  respect,  and  satisfactory  to  the  art 
element  of  the  country — especially  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  at  the  corner  of  Forty-eighth  Street  and  Fifth 
Avenue.  This  is  modernized  Gothic  in  style,  and  brown- 
stone  in  material,  and,  if  any  fault  is  to  be  found  with 
it,  it  is  with  the  wooden  frames  to  the  stained-glass 
windows  that  were  put  up  in  the  temporizing  spirit 
that  spoils  so  much  in  the  honest  architecture  of  the 
country.  St.  Thomas's  Church,  at  the  corner  of  Fifty- 
third  Street,  is  also  of  brown-stone,  its  style  being 
mixed,  with  a  predominance 
of  the  early  English.  The 
style  of  Dr.  Hall's  Presbyte- 
rian Church  is  a  simple  adap- 
tation of  the  French-Goth- 
ic, and  again  the  material  is 
brown-stone. 

A  few  words  of  descrip- 
tion, before  passing,  are  due 


Dutch  Reformed  Church,  corner  of  Forty-eighth   Street  and   Fifth  Avenue. 
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to  the  remarkable  interior  decoration  of  St.  Thomas's 
Church,  executed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  La 
Farge,  the  artist.  With  the  exception  of  Trinity  Church, 
Boston,  it  is  the  only  attempt  of  the  kind  yet  made  in 
America,  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  interior  church  dec- 
oration as  seen  in  Europe.  This  unique  and  beautiful 
work  was  prompted  by  the  wish  of  Mr.  Housman,  a 
member  of  the  parish,  to  commemorate  the  name  of  his 
mother.  The  form  of  the  choir  is  seven-sided,  five  of 
which  are  being  decorated  under  Mr.  La  Farge's  design, 
the  sculptured  portion  of  the  work  being  due  to  Mr.  A. 
St.  Gaudens.  The  general  design  is  a  sculptured  adora- 
tion of  the  cross  by  the  angels,  with  paintings  on  each 
side  representing  scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ  immediate- 
ly following  the  resurrection. 

A  description  of  one  of  these  pictures  will  give  the 
reader  a  conception  of  the  whole.  The  tomb  is  repre- 
sented on  the  left  with  the  angel  sitting  on  it,  and  the 


sleeping  guards  at  the  side,  while  at  the  right  Mary 
Magdalene  throws  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  Saviour.  It 
has  many  features  of  beauty  and  picturesqueness,  the 
composition  is  full  of  dignity  and  repose,  and  the  land- 
scape is  charming  in  its  suggestion  of  early  dawn.  The 
sculptured  portion  is  fully  as  interesting.  A  large  cross 
rises  directly  above  the  bishop's  chair,  and  on  either 
side,  arranged  in  four  rows,  are  kneeling  angels,  who 
adore  the  sacred  symbol.  A  large  crown  is  suspended 
above  this  cross,  and  beneath  it  is  a  row  of  cheru- 
bic heads.  The  whole  is  inclosed  between  two  rich 
pilasters,  designed  and  in  great  part  executed  by  Mr. 
La  Farge  himself.  The  sculptured  work  is  fine  in  its 
spirit  of  joy  and  cheer,  and  suggests  the  early  Italian 
art,  though  in  no  sense  can  it  be  called  a  slavish  imita- 
tion. Mr.  St.  Gaudens,  in  his  style  and  method,  has  re- 
turned to  the  model  of  the  early  Italian  Renaissance,  so* 
inimitable  in  its  commingling  of  intellectual  penetration 
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Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,   Fifth  Avenue. 
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with  deep  religious  feeling.  This 
is  specially  seen  in  the  jubilant  full- 
ness of  expression  with  which  the 
angels  bow  and  bend  before  the 
symbol  that  unites  heaven  and  earth 
in  healthy  happiness,  as  birds  soar- 
ing and  singing  to  greet  the  rising 
sun.  This  work  in  its  entirety  may 
be  looked  on  as  the  pioneer  of  a 
new  departure  in  a  beautiful  school 
of  ecclesiastical  art,  and  it  will  prob- 
ably manifest  itself  more  fully  in 
the  future.  One  great  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  such  decorations  comes 
from  the  ignorance  of  church  com- 
mittees as  to  the  nature  of  the  ar- 
tist's work  and  the  condition  un- 
der which  it  is  produced.  Proper- 
ly there  can  be  no  business  relations 
between  the  artist  and  the  business- 
man other  than  that  the  artist  shall 
do  his  work  to  the  best  of  his  abil- 
ity, and  that  the  business-man  shall 
pay  promptly  and  generously  when 
it  is  done,  and  leave  him  untram- 
meled  while  he  is  doing  it. 

At  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fifty-sixth 
Street  is  a  very  handsome  block  of 
Caen-stone  residences,  illustrated  in 
one  of  the  accompanying  pictures. 
The  style  is  simple,  yet  the  general 
effect  is  one  that  elicits  only  the 
most  favorable  criticisms. 

Nowhere  in  the  cities  of  the 
world,  perhaps,  can  be  found  more 
charming  and  graceful  household 
porches  than  those  characterizing 
the  best  residence  streets  of  New 
York.  A  pleasant  entrance  to  a  building,  whether  pub- 
lic or  private,  is  like  an  agreeable  title  to  a  book,  or 
a  beautiful  face  in  man  or  woman,  which  immediately 
recommends  itself,  as  well  as  what  lies  behind  it.  A 
stranger  walking  up  Fifth  Avenue,  or  on  the  streets 
which  cross  it,  will  be  impressed  by  the  suggestion  of 
peaceful  and  easy  access.  Nowhere  do  we  see  heavily- 
clamped  doors  or  huge  iron  bulwarks,  conveying  the  idea 
of  defense  against  turbulent  faction.  The  peaceful  and 
oftentimes  beautiful  character  of  our  porches  is  deep- 
ly significant,  as  expressive  of  our  institutions.  First 
of  all,  our  cheerful  entrances  afford  an  idea  of  hospital- 
ity and  ease,  quite  unlike  the  flat  wings  resembling  the 
doors  of  a  coach-house,  common  to  Parisian  houses. 
Neither  are  they  like  the  little  dark  doors,  flat  with  the 
wall  of  the  house,  so  frequent  in  London.  In  most  of 
the  European  cities  the  entrance  carries  with  it  the  idea 
of  defense  and  repulsion,  not  of  open-hearted  and  open- 
handed  greeting.     New  York  is  characterized  in  its  bet- 


St.  Thomas's  Church,   corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fifty-third  Street. 


ter  residence  portion  by  open,  straight  thoroughfares. 
These  are  rendered  more  spacious  by  the  position  of  the 
houses  on  them.  Almost  without  an  exception,  the 
dwelling  itself  stands  from  six  to  twelve  feet  back  from 
the  sidewalk,  and  a  little  grass-plat  behind  a  slight  iron 
fence  separates  the  house  from  the  street.  The  ap- 
proved "  high  stoop  "  rises  in  such  cases  some  ten  feet 
above  the  foundation  of  the  basement,  and  is  approached 
by  a  flight  of  steps ;  or,  if  the  building  be  not  of  so 
much  pretension,  a  broad  flat  stone  of  two  or  three  steps 
affords  entrance  to  the  doorway  of  the  less  admired 
"  English  basement."  Artistically  speaking,  the  foun- 
dations of  a  house  should  be  always  concealed,  as  the 
substructure  is  as  aesthetically  unsightly  as  the  roots  of 
a  tree  or  a  plant.  An  apparent  growth  from  the  earth, 
the  dwelling-house  looks  pleasantest  when  its  base  is 
unseen.  For  this  reason  the  high  stoop  in  itself  is 
sometimes  not  structurely  agreeable.  Hanging  to  the 
side  of  a  building,  especially  if  it  be  isolated,  as  is  usu- 
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alWthe  case,  with  no  important  supports  and  approached 
only  by  the  steps,  which  are  insignificant  compared 
witn  the  general  mass  and  width  of  the  whole,  he 
long  lines  of  projecting  doorways  are  somewhat  of  a 
blot  in  the  contour  of  a  row  of  buildings.  Viewed  in 
this  way,  the  less  considered  "English  basement  is 
more  cheerful  and  more  appropriate,  after  all,  than 
some  of  our  excessively  high  porch-ways,  hung  midway 

in  the  air. 

Of  the  position  of  the  doorway 
in  the  general  outline  of  the  building 
there  may  be  grave  question,  but 
its  pleasantness,  per  se,  is  another 
matter.     Passing  along  one  of  our 
well-tenanted   streets   on   a   spring 
morning,  the  sight  of  its  open  out- 
side-door-leaves  thrown  back,  to  dis- 
close the  plate-glass  entrance  to  the 
vestibule  within,  is  most  gay  and 
cheering.      Flower-pots    frequently 
abound  here,  or  trailing  vines,  lodged 
upon  the  flat  roof  of  the  stoop  above, 
hang  in  long  pendents  of  green  over 
the  brown  architrave  of  stone. 

Three   examples  of  New  York 
doorways  are  given,  where  the  type 
has  been  varied  in  compliance  with 
individual  taste,  and  the  main  fact 
of  having  a  porch  is  combined  with 
ideas  less  trite  than  are  shown  in 
work  of  ordinary  building-contract- 
ors.    The  first  two  of  our  illustra- 
tions are  good  examples  of  the  typi- 
cal New  York  doorway.    In  the  first, 
the  balustrade  rises  with  a  graceful 
and  easy  sweep  to  the  platform  of 
the  porch.     The  pillars  are  very  or- 
nate, being  of  the  Corinthian  style, 
and   the   width   and   depth  of   the 
porch  are  highly  inviting.     The  gen- 
eral  details  are  excellent  in  their 
harmony.     The  second   illustration 
shows  a  porch  of  more  simple  de- 
sign,   but    yet    elegant    and    well- 
planned,  and  in  its  general  features 
like  the  other. 

The  third  example  shown  is  a 
doorway  with  side-stens  leading  to 
it,  somewhat  unique  in  its  general 
character.  The  balustrade  facing 
the  street  gives  a  slight  sense  of 
privacy,  while  the  top  of  the  pro- 
jecting roof  of  the  porch  forms  an 
up-stairs  balcony  pleasant  in  its  sug- 
gestion as  a  small  sitting-room  for 
warm  evenings,  and  is  as  important 
in  giving  dignity  and  mass  to  the 
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porch  as  a  heavy  Grecian  architrave  would  be.  There 
are  a  good  many  varieties  of  these  side-steps  in  the  city. 
The  cheerful,  bright,  and  unique  characteristics  of  our 
porches  in  New  York  will  hardly  fail  to  impress  them- 
selves on  the  attention  of  the  beholder  when  the  eye  is 
intelligently  directed  to  them.  They  are  multiplying 
year  by  year,  and  indicate  art-feeling  as  well  as  open 
hospitality  and  warm  greeting.  It  is  said  that  the 
hearth  and    the   front-door  are    the  strong   points  of 


Presbyterian  Church,   Fifth  Avenue  and  Fifty-fourth   Street. 
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Fifth  Avenue  and  Fifty-sixth  Street. 


pleasure  and  pride  to  every  house- 
wife ;  and  with  the  renewal  of  the 
open  fire  it  is  probable  that  the 
importance  of  a  beautiful  and  easy 
entrance  will  be  more  and  more 
generally  recognized. 

Near  here  is  the  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital,  on  Lexington  Avenue, 
between  Sixty-sixth  and  Sixty-sev- 
enth Streets.  The  buildings  are 
of  the  Elizabethan  style  of  archi- 
tecture, and  are  faced  with  brick 
and  marble  trimmings.  The  insti- 
tution is  one  of  the  most  complete 
of  its  kind  in  the  metropolis,  and 
embodies  all  the  improvements  of 
modern  art  in  its  interior  arrange- 
ments for  the  comfort  of  patients. 

We  are  now  in  a  neighborhood 
where,  turning  the  eye  in  almost 
any  direction,  it  will  rest  on  the 
towers,  domes,  and  stately  propor- 
tions, of  numerous  public  and  pri- 
vate edifices.  Prominent  among 
these,  on  Seventieth  Street,  will  be 
observed  the  Lenox  Hospital,  a 
noble  charity,  represented  by  one 
of  the  handsomest  structures  of 
the  kind  in  New  York,  consisting 
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A  Porch  in  Fifth  Avenue. 


thousand  dollars  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  library. 

Crossing  over  to  Sixty-eighth 
Street,  and  near  Fourth  Avenue, 
we  shall  see  also  the  "  Old  Ladies' 
Home  of  the  Baptist  Church." 
The  ground  runs  through  the  en- 
tire block,  and  has  a  front  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty -five  feet.  The 
building  is  five  stories  in  height, 
arranged  in  the  form  of  the  let- 
ter H,  and  is  crowned  with  a  Man- 
sard-roof, with  towers.  The  style 
of  architecture  is  semi-Gothic. 
Near  Third  Avenue,  on  Seventy- 
seventh  Street,  is  an  interesting 
institution,  known  as  the  Hebrew 
Orphan  Asylum  and  Industrial 
School.  Boys  and  girls  are  here 
taught  trades  of  various  kinds, 
prominent  among  which  is  that  of 
a  printer. 

At  Sixty-ninth  Street,  between 
Fourth  and  Lexington  Avenues,  we 
will  find  an  ecclesiastical-looking 
building,  occupied  by  the  new  Nor- 
mal College,  the  most  complete  of 
its  kind  in  America.  The  college 
building  proper  is  about  three 
hundred  feet  long,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  feet  wide,  facing 
Fourth  Avenue ;  seventy-eight  feet 
wide  in  the  rear,  and  over  seventy 


of  a  central  building  and  two  im- 
posing wings  of  corresponding  char- 
acter, but  one  of  which  is  given  in 
our  illustration.  Another  good  deed 
of  the  founder  of  the  hospital,  James 
Lenox,  blossoms  in  the  Lenox  Li- 
brary, which  occupies  nearly  the 
whole  space  between  Seventieth  and 
Seventy-first  Streets  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue. The  building  is  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two  feet  in  length,  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  feet  in  depth, 
and  one  hundred  and  one  feet  in 
height.  It  is  set  back  from  the 
street,  and  is  built  of  light  stone,  in 
the  modern  French  style  of  architect- 
ure, which  presents  a  most  unique 
and  attractive  appearance.  The  gift 
of  the  founder  includes  his  collec- 
tion of  manuscripts,  printed  books, 
engravings,  paintings,  and  other 
works  of  art — one  of  the  most  valu- 
able and  useful  collections  in  Amer- 
ica— and  the  sum  of  three  hundred 
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The  Lenox  Library,   Fifth  Avenue  and   Sevenfy-first  Streets. 


feet  high.  It  contains  thirty  recitation-rooms,  three 
large  lecture-rooms,  a  calisthenium,  a  library,  six  re- 
tiring-rooms for  instructors,  president's  offices,  and  a 
main  hall,  capable  of  seating  sixteen  hundred  students. 
Each  recitation-room  contains  seats  for  forty-eight,  and 
each  lecture-room  for  one  hundred  and  forty-four  per- 
sons. The  entire  cost  of  the  building  was  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  A  model  or  train- 
ing school  is  erected  in  the  rear,  in  which  pupil- 
teachers  have  an  opportunity  to  supplement  their  theo- 
retic studies  with  the  practical.  The  morning  exercises 
in  the  chapel,  which  are  open  to  the  public,  have  been 
thus  described  by  Mr.  William  H.  Rideing : 

"  At  ten  minutes  to  nine  o'clock,  one  morning  last 
November,  the  writer  took  seats  with  the  president  on 
the  chapel-platform  of  the  Normal  College.  The  vast 
hall  was  then  empty  and  reverberant ;  the  day  outside 
was  cloudy,  and  the  long  Gothic  windows  let  in  a  gray 
twilight  which  gave  the  interior  an  ecclesiastic  solem- 
nity, the  effect  being  heightened  by  the  gilded  pipes  of 
a  large  organ  in  the  gallery.  On  the  platform  with  us 
were  the  professors  and  tutors,  both  ladies  and  gentle- 


men. The  body  of  the  hall  was  black  with  seats,  and 
the  gallery  on  both  sides  of  the  organ  offered  further 
accommodations.  Precisely  at  five  minutes  to  nine — 
not  a  second  earlier  or  later — a  lady  seated  at  the  piano 
in  front  of  the  platform  began  to  play  a  lively  march, 
and  at  that  very  moment  the  doors  leading  into  a  wide 
corridor,  with  class-rooms  on  each  side,  were  thrown 
open,  and  what  seemed  to  be  an  endless  procession  of 
girls  came  in,  the  patter  of  their  feet  sounding  like  the 
dripping  of  a  fountain,  and  harmonizing  prettily  with 
the  allegretto  movement  of  the  music.  They  were 
formed  in  single  file,  and  stringed  in  with  measured 
pace,  silent  and  demure — girls  all  the  way  from  four- 
teen to  twenty  years  of  age,  from  the  farther  edge  of 
childhood  to  the  farther  limit  of  maidenhood;  girls 
with  every  shade  of  complexion  and  degree  of  beauty ; 
girls  in  such  variety  that  it  was  amazing  to  contem- 
plate the  reduction  of  their  individuality  to  the  simple 
uniformity  of  their  well-drilled  movements.  We  looked 
for  the  last  of  them  ;  the  seats  in  the  body  were  fast 
filling,  without  the  least  noise  or  confusion ;  but  the 
lady  at  the  piano  was  still  beating  out  the  allegretto 
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air,  and  we  could  see  the 
long  lines  threading  in 
through  the  great  corri- 
dor, and  hear  the  steady 
rain  of  footsteps.  The 
clock  in  front  of  the  gal- 
lery marked  nine,  and  the 
body  of  the  hall  was  now 
filled,  but  the  stream  con- 
tinued to  pour  into  the 
gallery,  until  nearly  every 
seat  was  occupied ;  and  at 
four  minutes  past  nine  the 
last  of  the  procession  had 
entered,  the  doors  were 
closed,  and  the  piano  be- 
came silent.  What  a  tri- 
umph of  system !  The 
first  thing  to  excite  our 
wonder  and  admiration 
was  the  number — there 
were  fifteen  hundred  and 
forty-two  pupils ;  the  sec- 
ond thing  was  the  earnest- 
ness of  the  discipline ;  and 
the  third  was  the  sug- 
gestiveness    of    so  many 
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girls  at  work  in  assembly,  with  their 
own  education  as  the  primary  aim, 
and  the  education  of  countless  thou- 
sands of  others  as  the  final  aim,  of 
their  toil.  The  latter  was  fascinat- 
ing, and  inclined  us  to  reverie,  open- 
ing long  vistas  of  stirring  possibili- 
ties, the  evils  counteracted  by  intel- 
ligence, and  the  happiness  evoked  by 
enlightenment.  But,  despite  its  mel- 
low atmosphere  and  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  the  chapel  is  not  the 
place  for  dreams,  its  uses  exacting 
intense  application,  and  leaving  no 
time  for  vagrant  thoughts.  AVhen 
the  doors  had  been  closed,  and  the 
last  foot-fall,  had  died  away,  the 
pianist  struck  one  note,  and  the  girls, 
who  had  been  standing,  erect  and 
silent,  before  the  seats  with  their 
faces  directed  to  the  platform, 
turned  half  round ;  another  note 
was  struck,  in  response  to  which 
they  unfolded  the  seats ;  and,  upon 
hearing  the  third,  they  sat  down  in 
a  body,  not  one  being  the  tenth  of  a 
second  later  than  the  other.  If,  in- 
stead of  being  self-willed,  indepen- 
dent, audacious  American  girls,  they 
had  been  automata  simultaneously 
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controlled  by  a  rush  of  electricity,  the  unanimity  of 
their  movements  could  not  have  been  more  perfect; 
and  with  our  admiration  came  the  thought  of  the  invalu- 
able lessons  their  future  husbands  might  learn  from  a 
philosophical  study  of  normal-school  government.  The 
inmates  of  a  convent,  with  their  burden  of  silent  bitter- 
ness, could  not  possibly  be  more  decorous  and  systematic 
than  these  untrammeled  maids  of  the  new  era  were,  who 
at  once  vindicated  their  sex  and  set  at  naught  the  critics 
of  young  Americans." 

Still  moving  toward  the  upper  end  of  the  island,  we 
shall  find  yet  another  in  the  chain  of  eleemosynary 
institutions,  located  on  the  corner  of  Madison  Avenue 
and  Eighty-ninth  Street,  one  block  from  Central  Park. 
This  is  St.  Luke's  Home  for  Indigent  Females— a  hand- 
some four-story  building,  with  a  Mansard-roof  and  three 
towers.  The  style  is  mediaeval  Gothic,  the  materials  of 
construction  being  Philadelphia  pressed  brick,  trimmed 
with  Buena  Vista  stone.  On  the  adjoining  ground  is 
the  "Church  of  the  Beloved  Disciple" — the  prominent 
feature  of  which  is  its  tower.  This  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  in  height,  and  commands  a  view  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach  in  every  direction,  including  the 
Sound,  Hudson  Eiver,  the  bay,  and  harbor. 

The  Roosevelt  Hospital,  at  the  corner  of  Fifty-ninth 
Street  and  Ninth  Avenue,  is  another  magnificent  charity, 


and  has  been  declared  by  high  authorities  to  be  more 
admirable  in  its  arrangements  than  any  other  similar 
institution.  It  is  the  sole  legatee  of  the  late  million- 
aire whose  name  it  bears.  Every  sect,  nationality,  and 
color,  is  provided  for  ;  and  the  medical  staff,  with  Dr. 
Horatio  Paine  as  superintendent,  includes  some  of  the 
most  eminent  specialists.  It  is  built  on  the  pavilion 
plan,  which  affords  isolation  and  an  abundance  of  light 
and  air ;  the  material  is  principally  brick,  and  the  design 
is  very  handsome. 

The  new  Seventh  Regiment  Armory  occupies  the 
entire  block  bounded  by  Sixty-sixth  and  Sixty-seventh 
Streets,  Fourth  and  Lexington  Avenues,  covering  two 
hundred  feet  by  four  hundred  and  five.  Facing  Fourth 
Avenue  is  the  administration  building,  which  occupies 
the  whole  frontage,  and  leaves  the  remaining  two  hun- 
dred by  three  hundred  feet  for  a  drill-room.  There 
are  ten  company  drill-rooms  ;  a  board  of  officers  room ; 
a  veterans'  room  ;  a  reading-room ;  a  reception-room ; 
a  field  and  staff  room ;  a  gymnasium ;  and  six  squad- 
drill-rooms.  The  material  is  Philadelphia  brick  with 
granite  trimmings.  The  building  will  probably  be  com- 
plete early  in  1879,  and  the  estimated  cost  is  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars. 

Retracing  our  steps  southward,  we  reach  the  Grand 
Central  Depot  on  Fourth  Avenue,  extending  from  Forty- 
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fifth  to  Forty-second  Streets.  It  is  the  terminal  station 
of  the  New  York  Central,  the  Harlem,  and  the  New  Ha- 
ven Railroads. 

The  exterior  is  imposing,  and  its  immense  size  and 
regularity  give  it  a  marked  prominence  in  a  city  where 
there  is  so  much  architectural  discoid.  Approaching 
from  Fifth  Avenue,  the  eye  is  first  caught  by  the  great 
towers  and  then  by  the  main  or  western  facade.  The 
latter  is  about  seven  hundred  feet  in  length,  and,  when 
seen  by  moonlight,  reminds  the  traveler  strongly  of  the 
Tuileries  in  Paris.  Within,  everything  is  spacious,  lib- 
eral, and  well  arranged.  The  waiting  and  baggage  rooms 
and  offices  are  commodious  ;  while,  stepping  out  into  the 
great  car-house,  we  can  feel  but  one  sentiment — un- 
mingled  admiration  for  the  skill  which  has  spanned  three 
acres  with  one  magnificent  arched  roof.  Trains  are 
arriving  or  departing  at  nearly  all  hours  of  the  day, 
and  the  scene  is  full  of  genuine  American  activity.  At 
the  corner  of  Madison  Avenue  and  Forty-second  Street 
is  the  new  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  a  peculiar- 
looking  edifice,  of  which  the  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  Jr., 
is  pastor. 

Passing  down  to  Thirty-fourth  Street,  we  come  upon 


Park  Avenue,  a  highly-fashionable  thoroughfare,  built 
over  the  tunnel  of  the  Fourth  Avenue  car-line.  At 
regular  intervals,  in  the  centre  of  the  avenue,  are 
neatly-railed  inclosures  of  green  sod,  with  a  grated  aper- 
ture through  which  light  is  admitted  and  ventilation 
supplied  to  the  tunnel.  Near  the  southwest  corner  of 
Thirty-fourth  Street  and  Park  Avenue  is  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  the  Covenant,  built  in  the  Lombardo- 
Gothic  style,  and  at  the  corner  of  Thirty-third  Street  is 
an  iron  structure  of  immense  size  and  profuse  orna- 
mentation, the  Park  Avenue  Hotel,  built  by  the  late  A. 
T.  Stewart,  and  opened  with  great  eclat  in  the  spring 
of  1878  as  a  Woman's  Hotel ;  but,  for  various  reasons, 
the  experiment  of  an  hotel  exclusively  for  women  proved 
a  failure ;  and,  after  a  few  months  of  trial,  it  was  opened 
as  an  hotel  after  the  established  pattern,  under  the  title 
of  Park  Avenue  Hotel. 

Situated  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Fourth  Avenue 
and  Twenty-third  Street  is  one  of  the  most  peculiar  look- 
ing edifices  in  the  metropolis — the  National  Academy  of 
Design.  The  plan  of  the  exterior  was  copied  from  a 
famous  palace  in  Venice,  and  the  artistically-blended 
colors  from  basement  to  roof  are  in  pleasing  contrast  to 
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the  brown-stone  facades  which  abound  in  the  vicinity. 
The  edifice  has  a  front  of  eighty  feet  on  Twenty-third 
Street,  and  of  ninety-eight  feet  and  nine  inches  on  Fourth 
Avenue.  The  double  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  main 
entrance  has  been  skillfully  made  a  part  of  the  general 
ornamental  design,  and,  with  its  beautiful  carvings  and 
drinking-fountain  beneath,  is  radiant  with  unique  em- 
bellishments. The  walls  of  the  lower  story  are  of  gray 
marble,  marked  with  intervening  lines  of  North  River 
blue-stone,  and  the  entire  elevation  is  thus  variegated  in 
blue,  gray,  and  white.  Within,  the  decorations  are  cor- 
respondingly beautiful.  The  grand  staircase  is  wide, 
massive,  and  imposing  in  effect,  the  vestibule  having  an 
ornamental  pavement  of  variegated  marbles,  with  wood- 
work oiled  and  polished  so  as  to  show  its  natural  color 


and  the  yellowish  marble  from  Ohio,  in  almost  equal 
parts,  the  latter  composing  the  decorative  portion.  The 
building  contains  twenty-five  apartments,  including  gym- 
nasium, library,  lecture-rooms,  offices,  etc. 

At  Seventeenth  Street  we  should  turn  to  the  left  and 
see  St.  George's  Church,  which  is  situated  on  the  corner 
of  East  Sixteenth  Street  and  Rutherford  Place.  This 
edifice  is  said  to  be  capable  of  holding  a  larger  congre- 
gation than  any  other  ecclesiastical  structure  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  1\  is  built  of  solid  brown-stone,  and, 
with  its  two  lofty  towers  looking  to  the  east,  and  im- 
mense depth  and  height  of  wall,  is  certainly  entitled  to 
the  first  rank  among  the  religious  edifices  of  America. 
It  was  erected  in  1849  ;  but  the  interior  was  completely 
destroyed  by  fire  on  the  14th  of  November,  1865.     The 
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and  grain.  The  exhibition-galleries  occupy  the  whole  of 
the  third  story,  which  is  lighted  from  the  roof.  On  the 
second  floor  are  a  lecture-room  and  other  apartments — 
the  latter  being  finished  like  the  parlors  of  a  first-class 
house.  The  cost  of  the  building  was  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars. 

Directly  opposite  the  Academy  of  Design,  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty-third 
Street,  is  the  building  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation, a  highly-ornamental  structure  to  this  part  of 
the  city.  It  is  among  the  finest,  specimens  of  the  Re- 
naissance style  of  architecture  in  the  metropolis.  The 
roof  is  of  the  steep  Mansard  pattern,  presenting  towers 
of  equal  height  at  each  corner  of  the  building,  and  a 
large  tower  (windowed)  over  the  entrance  on  Twenty- 
third  Street.     The  material  is  New  Jersey  brown-stone 


refitting  of  the  building  was  immediately  entered  upon, 
and  it  is  now  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  country. 
The  interior  is  very  striking  in  its  polychromatic  de- 
signs, and  the  ceiling  of  the  roof  is  a  "thing of  beauty" 
well  worth  seeing.  The  chancel  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest in  the  city.  The  adjoining  rectory  and  the 
chapel  on  Sixteenth  Street  are  architecturally  and  other- 
wise in  keeping  with  the  noble  edifice  of  which  they 
are  a  part. 

The  church  fronts  on  Stuyvesant  Square,  the  pret- 
tiest of  all  the  smaller  parks  in  the  city.  The  area  com- 
prised is  between  Rutherford  and  Livingston  Places,  and 
Fifteenth  and  Seventeenth  Streets.  It  is  intersected  by 
Second  Avenue,  and  is  surrounded  by  brown-stone 
houses.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  residences  of  some  of 
the  oldest  families,  including  those  of  the  Honorable 
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Hamilton  Fish,  William  M.  Evarts,  the  Rutherfords,  and 
the  Stuyvesants.  Unlike  Gramercy  Park,  which  is  near 
by,  Stuyvesant  Park  is  a  free  gift  to  the  people,  and  in 
the  hot  days  of  summer  its  shades  are  crowded  by  poor 
dwellers  from  the  tenements  in  the  adjacent  east  side 


avenues.  Its  trees  and  shrubbery  are  remarkably  luxu- 
riant, and  afford  a  charming  contrast  to  the  wilderness 
of  brick,  brown-stone,  and  stucco  around. 

Second  Avenue,  hereabout,  crosses  the  ground  which 
in  ancient  times  constituted  the  old  "  Bowerie "  estate 
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of  Governor  Stuyvesant,  one  of  the  famous  rulers  of 
the  New  Netherlands.  Here,  the  old  chronicles  tell  us, 
"  he  enjoyed  the  repose  of  agricultural  pursuits  within 
sight  of  the  smoke  of  the  city,  which  curled  above  the 
treetops."  His  house  was  built  of  small  yellow  brick, 
imported  from  Holland,  and  stood  near  the  present  St. 
Mark's  Church,  on  Second  Avenue  near  East  Tenth 
Street.  A  fine  brick  building  now  covers  the  spot.  A 
pear-tree,  imported  from  Holland  by  Stuyvesant  in  1647, 
and  planted  in  his  garden,  long  held  ground  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Thirteenth  Street  and  Third  Avenue.  On  the  site 
of  the  present  St.  Mark's  Church,  Governor  Stuyvesant 
built  a  chapel  at  his  own  expense,  and  dedicated  it  to 
the  service  of  God  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church.  At  his  death  he  was  buried  in 
the  vault  within  the  chapel,  and  over  his  remains  was 
placed  a  slab  which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  eastern 
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wall  of  St.  Mark's,  with  the  following  inscription :  "  In 
this  vault  lies  buried  Petrds  Stuyvesant,  late  Captain- 
General  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  Amsterdam,  in  New 
Netherlands,  now  called  New  York,  and  the  Dutch  West 
India  Islands.  Died  in  August,  a.  d.  1682,  aged  eighty 
years."  Other  tablets  and  curious  monuments  of  the 
past  are  to  be  found  in  this  quaint  old  building.  Oppo- 
site St.  Mark's  Church,  in  Second  Avenue,  is  the  building 
of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  In  the  building 
are  many  valuable  portraits  and  paintings,  and  the  fa- 
mous Dr.  Abbott  collection  of  Egyptian  curiosities. 

Passing  farther  down-town,  we  reach  at  Ninth  Street 
the  Cooper  Institute  and  the  Bible-House,  two  insti- 
tutions already  mentioned. 

The  Bible-House,  which  stands  immediately  opposite 
the  Cooper  Union,  is  one  of  the  largest  structures  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  occupying  the  entire  block  bounded 
by  Eighth  and  Ninth  Streets,  and 
Third  and  Fourth  Avenues.  Some- 
what triangular  in  form,  it  fronts 
one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  feet 
on  Fourth  Avenue,  ninety-six  on 
Third  Avenue,  two  hundred  and  two 
on  Eighth  Street,  and  two  hundred 
and  thirty-two  on  Ninth  Street. 
It  is  built  of  red  brick,  with  stone 
facings,  and  cost  something  over 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
A  large  portion  of  the  interior  is 
divided  into  offices,  the  ground-floor 
being  occupied  by  shops  and  stores ; 
and  the  rest  is  devoted,  by  the  So- 
ciety, to  the  publishing  of  bibles. 
They  have  printed  the  Scriptures  in 
twenty-four  different  dialects,  and 
distributed  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  copies  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States,  supplying  prisons, 
jails,  and  other  institutions  for  the 
reformation  or  punishment  of  crime, 
with  thousands  of  copies  gratuitous- 
ly, and  have  undoubtedly  effected 
much  good.  The  receipts  of  the 
Society  since  the  year  of  its  or- 
ganization (1816)  have  been  be- 
tween five  and  six  million  dollars, 
derived  largely  from  voluntary 
contributions. 

About  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  persons  are  employed  in  the 
Bible-House  when  in  full  opera- 
tion, and  the  various  printing, 
press,  and  book- binding  depart- 
ments are  yearly  visited  by  hun- 
dreds of  strangers,  who  find  it  one 
of  the  most  interesting  places  in 
the  city. 
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THE  BOWERY. 

We  now  reach,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  Fourth  and  Third 
Avenues  at  Sixth  Street,  the 
world-famous  Bowery. 

If  old  Governor  Petrus 
Stuyvesant  could  stand  here 
in  the  heart  of  his  once  great 
"  Bowerie  Farm,"  and  see  how 
it  has  been  cut  up  into  streets, 
covered  by  hundreds  of  stores, 
dwelling-houses,  churches,  and 
schools,  and  peopled  by  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women,  rep- 
resenting every  civilized  na- 
tion on  the  globe,  he  would 
scarcely  believe  his  senses. 
And,  doubtless,  he  would  not 
be  complimented  in  finding 
the  name  of  his  quiet  old 
homestead  bestowed  upon  a 
locality  which,  in  certain  of 
its  phases,  has  no  compeer  in 
or  around  New  York. 

What  Broadway  is  to  the 
west  side,  the  Bowery  is  to  the 
east,  only  it  is  the  grand  bou- 
levard of  the  working-classes. 
If  its  shops  are  not  brilliant, 
they  are  various  in  both  char- 


Dry  Dock  Saving's- Bank,  corner  of   Bowery  and  Third  Street. 


St.  George's  Church,   corner  of  Sixteenth  Street  and   Rutherford  Place. 

acter  and  contents.  The  ambition 
to  erect  brown-stone  fronts,  how- 
ever, has  not  yet  become  an  epi- 
demic, and  in  their  place  is  a  dis- 
play of  bright  colors,  gay  flags,  fan- 
cy signs,  and  huge  promises  al- 
phabetically distorted,  that  bespeak 
those  humble  beginnings  of  trade 
which,  before  now,  have  ended  in  a 
home  on  the  aristocratic  avenues  up- 
town. 

Of  late,  however,  many  elabo- 
rate and  costly  structures  have  ap- 
peared, notably  the  building  of  the 
Dry  Dock  Savings  -  Bank  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Third  Street,  which  is  built  of 
yellow-stone  with  varied  trimmings, 
and  would  be  a  credit  architecturally 
to  any  thoroughfare. 

But  the  great  majority  of  estab- 
lishments is  composed  of  corner  gro- 
ceries, cheap  dry  and  fancy  goods, 
and  old-clo'  shops,  filled  in  with  a 
liberal  sprinkling  of  pawnbrokers, 
cigar-stands,  and  small  hucksters  of 
every  conceivable  article  of  merchan- 
dise that  is  inexpensive.    The  second, 
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third,  and  fourth  stories  of  these  houses  are  generally 
tenanted  by  as  many  individuals  as  can  be  conven- 
iently packed  together  without  suffocation. 

On  East  Houston  Street,  a  few  yards  from  the  Bow- 
ery, there  is  another  of  the  many  branches  of  Trinity 
Church — the  Chapel  and  Mission-House  of  St.  Augus- 
tine. The  building  is  imposing,  and  an  illuminated  cross 
surmounting  the  steeple  indicates  it  on  the  nights  when 
services  are  held.  It  is  eighty-six  feet  wide  and  eighty- 
five  feet  deep  including  the  stair-wells.  The  material 
is  brown-stone  of  two  tints.  The  chapel  is  entered  by  a 
very  wide  vestibule  that  precludes  any  possibility  of  a 
blockade  in  case  of  a  panic,  and,  although  it  is  intended 
for  poor  people,  all  the  seats  being  free,  it  is  handsomely, 
even  sumptuously  furnished.     All  the  windows  are  of 


St.  Augustine  Chapel,   East  Houston  Street. 


rich  stained  glass  in  artistic  design ;  the  floor  is  car- 
peted with  crimson,  which  is  also  the  color  of  the  cush- 
ions, and  the  pews  are  of  some  agreeable  wood  resem- 
bling yellow  pine.  The  gas-fixtures  are  of  burnished 
brass  and  are  lighted  by  electricity.  The  chapel  is  on 
the  first  floor,  as  are  the  clergy  offices,  etc.,  and  on  the 
second  floor  is  St.  Augustine's  Hall,  seventy-nine  feet  by 
fifty-seven,  used  for  lectures  and  for  the  industrial  and 
infant  schools.  It  will  seat  /five  hundred  persons  com- 
fortably. On  the  third  floor  are  the  parish  school-rooms 
and  the  guild-rooms.  The  clergyman  in  charge  occu- 
pies the  fourth  floor,  and  the  janitor  the  fifth.  These 
floors  are  connected  by  two  independent  sets  of  fire- 
proof staircases.  On  every  floor,  on  the  roof,  and  in  the 
engine-room,  there  is  one  or  more  fire-plugs  with  hose 
attached  to  a  tank  constantly  holding  four  thousand  gal- 
lons of  water  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tower. 
The  congregation  numbers  about  eight  hundred  and  fifty, 
exclusive  of  the  Sunday-school,  which  has  over  one  thou- 
sand members.  There  is  also  a  free  parish- 
school  for  boys  daily,  and  an  industrial  school 
in  which  little  girls  are  taught  to  sew  by  hand 
and  by  machine,  and  to  embroider.  Three 
societies  or  guilds  are  connected  with  the  chap- 
el— the  Guild  of  St.  Augustine,  an  organization 
of  men  for  parish  missionary-work ;  the  Guild 
of  St.  Catharine,  composed  of  women  who 
make  garments  for  the  needy  ;  the  Guild  of  St. 
Agnes,  composed  of  young  girls ;  and  the  Guild 
of  St.  Nicholas,  composed  of  boys.  The  altar 
of  the  chapel  was  used  in  the  parish  church 
for  over  twenty-five  years,  and  the  bell  was 
originally  cast  in  the  year  1700,  and  was  given 
to  Trinity  Church  by  the  Bishop  of  London  in 
1704. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  Bowery  is  the  bier- 
gardens,  or  music-halls,  one  of  which  is  illus- 
trated in  the  accompanying  sketch.  These 
nightly  attract  large  numbers  of  Germans  of 
both  sexes  ;  and — between  the  music,  the  multi- 
tudes sitting  at  the  little  tables  talking  over 
their  Rhine-wine  or  beer  ;  the  waiters  running 
to  and  fro,  frantically  clutching  the  handles 
of  a  dozen  glasses  at  once ;  the  glare  of  lights 
and  the  aroma  of  a  thousand  pipes  or  cigars — 
the  scene,  to  a  stranger,  is  inconceivably  pict- 
uresque and  animating.  The  music  is  gener- 
ally good,  and  the  order  observed  by  the  pro- 
miscuous assemblage  is  characteristic  of  the 
German  people. 

Near  one  of  the  largest  of  these  music- 
halls — the  Atlantic  Garden — is  the  Old  Bow- 
ery Theatre,  a  place  famous  in  the  history  of 
New  York,  a  generation  or  two  ago,  when  the 
gamins  of  the  street  were  the  kings  of  the  pit. 
The  "  blood-and-thunder  "  style  of  drama  still 
divides,  with  the  spectacular,  the   honors  of 
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the  place ;  and  the  criticisms 
of  the  performance,  albeit 
they  are  now  shouted  from 
the  gallery  instead  of  the 
parquette,  are  just  as  unique 
and  original  as  in  the  palm- 
iest days  of  the  Bowery 
drama. 

The  theatre  occupies  the 
site  upon  which  three  oth- 
ers have  been  successively 
burned  and  rebuilt.  The 
present  structure  is  of  the 
Doric  order  of  architecture, 
and,  with  its  huge  columnar 
front,  presents  an  imposing 
appearance.  The  Old  Bow- 
ery is  always  worth  a  visit, 
if  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  see  and  hear  an  audi- 
ence thoroughly  representative  of  this  side  of  the  town. 

At  the  corner  of  Canal  Street  and  the  Bowery  we 
notice  the  Citizens'  Savings-Bank,  and  a  few  steps  far- 
ther bring  us  into  Chatham  Square.  Thence  we  enter 
Chatham  Street,  the  vestibule,  so  to  speak,  of  a  neigh- 
borhood once  disgraceful  for  its  abominations,  but  now 
happily  undergoing  some  change  for  the  better. 

The  throng  is  as  motley  as  any  which  inspired  the 
pen  of  Dickens  or  the  pencil  of  Hogarth,  but  it  is  to  be 
seen  in  its  most  characteristic  phases  at  dusk,  when  the 
shop  girls  and  boys,  and  the  work-people  generally,  are 


Bowery  Music-Hall. 

returning  from  their  various  employments  ;  and  after 
dark,  when  Vice  comes  from  its  hiding-places,  to  hold 
high  carnival  and  prey  upon  whatever  object  of  plunder 
may  first  present  itself.  Many  of  the  houses  wear  a 
forbidding  aspect,  and  frouzy-looking  women  and  chil- 
dren are  peering  from  the  upper  windows,  or  dodging 
in  and  out  of  narrow  doorways.  Cheap  shops  abound, 
in  the  rear  of  which  live  the  humble  proprietor  and  his 
family,  and,  if  there  be  an  earthly  paradise  of  old-clo' 
dealers,  pawnbrokers,  and  concert-saloons,  the  visitor 
will  surely  find  it  in  this  locality.     Still,  the  hand  of 


The  Bowery  Theatre. 
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improvement  is  visible  at  various 
points  along  the  street,  and  the  tall 
and  comely-looking  stores  that  have 
been  erected  during  the  past  ten 
years  give  evidence  of  progress  that 
is  destined  to  result  in  the  most  ad- 
vantageous changes  for  the  people 
who  inhabit  this  portion  of  the  me- 
tropolis. 

A  glance  down  Mulberry,  Pearl, 
and  others  of  the  streets  that  branch 
off  from  Chatham  Street,  will  give 
one  a  view  of  the  vice-infected  lo- 
calities, such  as  once  made  the  Five 
Points  infamous.  Here  may  yet  be 
seen  some  of  the  vile  dens  wherein 
have  occurred  the  bloodiest  and  most 
sickening  scenes  of  metropolitan  life 
— holes  and  cellars  rank  with  poi- 
soned atmosphere,  and  rum-shops 
and  brothels,  in  which  black  and 
white  of  both  sexes  promiscuously 
congregate  for  a  night  of  debauch 
or  crime.  It  is  neighborhoods  like 
these  that  have  given  birth  to  a 
generation  of  boys  and  girls  who  are 
growing  up  for  the  penitentiary  and 
the  gallows.  But  almost  immedi- 
ately next  to  low-roofed,  tottering, 
dirt-begrimed  shanties,  you  will  find 
the  tall  brick  buildings  of  new  mis- 
sion-houses and  refuges.  In  the 
heart  of  the  Five  Points  there  is  an 
immense   House   of    Industry,    and 


Tenement-Houses. 


The  Tombs,   Centre  Street. 


near  the  corner  of  New  Chambers  and 
Chatham  Streets  is  a  quadrangular-looking 
building,  recently  erected  for  the  lodging  of 
several  hundred  little  newsboys. 

A  short  walk  carries  the  visitor  to  Centre 
Street  and  the  City  Prison,  familiarly  known 
as  "  The  Tombs,"  and  a  place  wherein  may 
be  seen,  at  any  time,  the  worst  specimens  of 
humanity  with  which  metropolitan  law  has 
to  deal.  The  building  is  of  granite,  and 
the  architect  doubtless  intended  to  preserve 
some  of  the  features  of  an  Egyptian  temple. 
There  is  certainly  an  individuality  about  its 
heavy,  squat,  and  general  solid  character, 
that  commands  attention,  while  its  over- 
whelming portico  and  pediment,  and  de- 
pressing area  of  dismal  quadrangle,  is  a 
masterpiece  of  what  genius  may  accom- 
plish in  the  way  of  gratuitous  gloom.  Crime 
comes  to  preliminary  judgment  here  in  a 
room  on  the  right-hand  side  as  you  enter. 
This  is  the  "  Tombs "  Police  Court,  where, 
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as  early  as  six  or  seven  o'clock  each  morning,  a  dis- 
trict justice  takes  his  seat  upon  the  bench  to  hear 
what  charges  may  be  brought  before  him,  and  decide 
what  shall  be  done  with  the  prisoners.  In  minor  cases, 
such  as  drunkenness,  disorderly  conduct,  or  vagrancy, 
this  magistrate  can  order  summary  fine,  commitment,  or 
discharge,  at  his  discretion.  Commitments  are  made  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  several  higher  courts,  but  the  only 
one  of  these  in  the  "  Tombs  "  building  is  the  Court  of  Spe- 
cial Sessions.  The  interior  arrangements  of  the  jail 
proper  do  not  materially  differ  from  those  usually  found 
in  institutions  of  the  kind.  There  are  eleven  cells  of 
special  strength  and  security,  in  which  are  convicts  sen- 
tenced to  death,  or  a  life  in  the  State-prison  ;  six  others, 
wherein  are  locked  up  those  guilty  of  less  heinous 
crimes ;  and  six  more  used  for  hospital  pur- 
poses. There  are  sixty  more  cells  on  the 
two  upper  tiers,  for  those  convicted  of  vari- 
ous degrees  of  felony.  These  are  on  the 
male  side.  On  the  female  side  are  twenty- 
two  cells,  and  one-half  of  these  are  used  as 
temporary  receptacles  of  such  cases  as  go 
no  farther  than  the  Police  Court  or  Special 
Sessions.  Each  prisoner  costs  the  county  an 
average  of  about  thirty  cents  a  day  for  his 
board.  The  inner  quadrangle,  formed  by 
the  series  of  cellular  structures,  is  where  the 
last  penalty  of  the  law  is  put  in  execution, 
and  where  many  a  wretch  has  gone  to  his 


last  account  from  the  gallows-drop.  One  experiences 
a  relief  as  he  hears  the  last  echo  of  his  footsteps  re- 
verberating among  the  gloomy  passages,  and  resumes 
his  walk  in  the  sunshine. 

SIXTH  A  VENUE. 

In  recent  years  Sixth  Avenue  has  become  a  formi- 
dable rival  of  Broadway  in  the  attractiveness  of  its 
stores  and  the  brilliancy  of  its  promenade.  Many 
costly  buildings  have  been  erected  upon  it  ;  it  is  a  wide, 
well-paved,  and  convenient  thoroughfare,  and  much  of 
the  retail  dry-goods  business  that  was  done  in  Broad- 


Court-House,  Sixth  Avenue  and  Tenth  Street. 
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way  has  been  driven  into  it  through  the  encroachments 
of  wholesale  trade  in  the  latter  street.  Here,  on  a  fine 
afternoon,  the  stranger  may  witness  a  fascinating  ebb 
and  flow  of  feminine  traffic — delicate,  perfumed,  pret- 
tily-dressed lady  saunterers,  with  wide-open  eyes  for  the 
newest  thing  in  bonnets,  or  the  latest  innovation  upon 
previously-known  colors  in  the  fabrics  that  are  revealed 
in  the  numerous  and  brilliant  show-windows.  It  is  a 
varied,  stirring,  entrancing  sight,  and  it  knows  scarcely 
any  cessation  until  late  in  the  evening ;  for,  when  the 
more  fashionable  shoppers  have  gone  home,  the  work- 
people  occupy  the   sidewalks   and   crowd   around   the 


which  we   shall  describe  in  another  part   of  this  vol- 
ume. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  institutions 
on  Sixth  Avtenue  is  on  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  Street, 
the  establishment  of  Macy  &  Co.,  the  au  Bon  Marche  of 
New  York.  Here  may  be  seen  an  omnium  gatherum 
of  almost  everything — dry-goods  of  every  description, 
house-furnishing  articles,  toys,  books,  furnishing-goods, 
jewelry,  carpets,  upholstery,  etc.  It  also  includes  a 
confectionery  and  restaurant.  Every  thing  may  be  had, 
from  silks  and  satins  to  children's  marbles.  This  im- 
mense shop  presents  a  most  animated  scene,  as  all  kinds 


New  York  Hospital,   Fifteenth  Street,   between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues. 


novelties  which  the  stores  display.  There  are,  as  we 
have  said,  many  beautiful  buildings  on  the  avenue  also, 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting  is  that  of  the  New 
Court-House  at  the  corner  of  Tenth  Street,  which  is  large, 
imposing,  and  unique.  The  style  is  somewhat  composite, 
but  it  may  be  briefly  described  as  that  of  the  Lombard- 
Gothic.  The  principal  material  being  red  brick,  with 
touches  of  a  few  other  colors  here  and  there,  and  facings 
or  trimmings  of  a  white  stone,  the  effect  produced  is 
warm,  while  numerous  spires,  the  great  tower,  and  the 
gables,  break  the  outlines  and  lend  charming  variety  to 
the  form.  The  recent  completion  of  the  Metropolitan 
Elevated  Railway  is  a  unique  feature  of   the   avenue, 


and  classes  jostle  each  other,  the  wife  of  the  millionaire 
and  the  servant-girl.  Simply  as  a  matter  of  curiosity, 
the  visitor  in  New  York  will  find  this  curious  shop  well 
worth  a  visit  in  its  variety  and  contrast. 

In  Fifteenth  Street,  a  short  distance  from  Sixth 
Avenue,  we  reach  the  palatial  building  of  the  New  York 
Hospital,  with  its  countless  windows  and  wide  balconies. 
Again  the  principal  material  used  is  red  brick,  with 
stone  or  iron  facings,  two  things  that  are  being  almost 
generally  adopted  by  New  York  architects.  The  hospi- 
tal is  over  one  hundred  years  old,  and  the  corporation  is 
enormously  rich.  The  present  building  was  opened  in 
the  spring  of  1876,  and  its  interior  is  furnished  sumptu- 
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Booth's  Theatre,  corner  of  Twenty-third  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue. 


ously.  Some  of  the  rooms  for  private  patients  are  let 
at  forty  dollars  a  week,  but  the  charge  for  patients  in 
the  wards  is  only  seven  dollars  a  week,  and  the  deserv- 


ing poor  are  cared  for  gratuitously.  In  one  of  the 
upper  stories  there  is  a  solarium,  roofed  in  with  glass 
and  furnished  with  easy  lounges,  masses  of  flowers  and 


Masonic  Temple,  on  Twenty-third  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue. 
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The  Grand  Opera-House,  corner  of  Twenty-third  Street  and   Eighth    Avenue. 


shrubs,  and  aquaria.  The  dullest  day  is  cheerful  in  this 
paradise,  and  the  entire  building  is  arranged  so  as  to 
form  a  snare  for  sunbeams.  The  dietary  is  liberal,  the 
nurses  are  attentive,  the  medical  staff  includes  well- 
known  physicians  and  surgeons ;  and  a  stranger  to  the 
city  who  should  be  overtaken  by  illness  could  not  find 
much  greater  comfort  than  is  to  be  obtained  in  the  New 
York  Hospital.  An  ambulance  service  is  connected 
with  the  institution,  and  all  street  accidents  are  brought 
in  regardless  of  the  sufferers'  ability  to  pay. 

Separate  apartments  for  the  nurses,  dining-rooms 
and  lavatories  are  placed  at  the  end  of  each  ward,  and 
each  of  the  six  stories  is  connected  with  the  others  by 
two  large  elevators.  All  the  cooking  and  laundry-work 
is  done  at  the  top  of  the  building,  from  the  rest  of 
which  all  disagreeable  odors  are  thus  excluded. 

Among  the  other  noteworthy  buildings  on  or  near 
Sixth  Avenue  may  be  mentioned  the  dry-goods  house  of 
Altman  &  Co. ;  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  at  Fourteenth  Street 
one  of  the  prettiest  (but  not  always  successful)  places 
of  entertainment  in  the  city ;  the  Union  Dime  Savings- 
Bank,  at  Thirty-third  Street ;  Booth's  Theatre,  at  Twen- 
ty-third Street ;  and  the  Masonic  Temple,  opposite.  The 
last-named  theatre  is  unsurpassed  among  its  kind.  It 
is  of  the  Renaissance  style,  and  ninety-four  feet  high  to 
the  cornice  of  its  Mansard  roof.  The  frontage  on 
Twenty-third  Street  is  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  feet, 
and  the  whole  is  built  of  the  finest  Concord  granite. 
The  interior  is  equally  magnificent,  and  will  seat  about 
three  thousand  persons. 

The  new  Masonic  Temple  is  built  of  granite,  and 


there  are  a  breadth  of  treatment  in  its  various  parts  and 
a  severe  and  classical  simplicity  in  its  ornamentation 
which  strongly  commend  it  to  all  lovers  of  good  taste  in 
art.  The  main  entrance,  in  Twenty-third  Street,  is 
through  a  Doric  portico  of  coupled  Doric  columns.  The 
first  story  is  devoted  to  business  purposes.  The  next 
story  is  treated  in  the  Ionic  style,  and  devoted  to  the  use 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  and  its  officials.  When  this  body  is 
not  in  session,  however,  the  grand  hall  is  rented  for 
lectures  and  concerts.  The  third  and  fourth  stories  are 
occupied  exclusively  by  lodge  and  chapter  rooms.  The 
Mansard  story  is  used  by  the  Knight  Templars,  and  is 
the  most  complete  commandery,  in  all  its  arrangements, 
in  existence.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  the 
first  subscription  toward  the  erection  of  the  building 
was  made  several  years  ago  by  Edwin  Forrest,  and  that 
the  fund  has  gone  on  steadily  increasing.  The  outlay 
of  money  will  not  fall  short  of  a  million  dollars.  The 
net  rental  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  support  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  masons. 

Passing  through  Twenty-third  Street,  westward,  to 
Eighth  Avenue,  we  see  a  continuity  of  handsome  dwell- 
ings, and  at  the  corner  of  Eighth  Avenue  we  reach 
the  Grand  Opera-House,  until  recently  occupied  by  the 
offices  of  the  Erie  Railway  Company.  The  building 
has  a  front  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  feet  on  the 
avenue,  and  ninety-eight  feet  on  Twenty-third  Street. 
The  main  entrance  to  the  theatre  is  twenty-one  feet 
wide,  but  the  theatre  proper  is  a  rear  building,  the  ap- 
proach to  which  is  through  a  spacious  passage  or  vesti- 
bule eighty  feet  long. 
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THE    ELEVATED    RAILWAYS. 


Since  the  last  edition  of  this  work  was  published,  a 
great  boon  has  been  secured  to  the  city  in  the  form  of 
rapid  transit  by  elevated  railways.  The  old  Greenwich 
Street  &  Ninth  Avenue  road  has  been  vastly  improved 
on  the  west  side,  by  the  construction  of  a  double  track 
from  South  Ferry,  at  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the 
city,  to  Central  Park,  whence  it  will  soon  be  carried  to 
Harlem.  The  same  corporation  has  also  built  a  double- 
track  road  on  the  east  side  from  South  Ferry  through 
Front  and  Pearl  Streets  to  Franklin  Square,  and  thence 
through  the  Bowery  and  Third  Avenue,  along  which 
thoroughfare  it  will  be  soon  extended  to  Harlem.  The 
structure  varies  according  to  the  character  of  the  street 
in  which  it  is  located.  Front  and  Pearl  being  narrow, 
the  roadway  is  bridged  from  curb  to  curb  by  transverse 
lattice-girders ;  the  Bowery  being  wide,  the  tracks  are 
carried  upon  separate  rows  of  pillars  on  each  side  of 
the  street ;  while  on  Third  Avenue  they  are  erected 
upon  a  line  of  columns  at  each  side  of  the  street-car 
tracks,  and  connected  at  the  top  by  light,  open,  elliptic 
arch-girders.  A  clear  idea  of  the  different  structures 
and  the  rolling-stock  may  be  obtained  from  our  illus- 
trations. 

The  necessity  of  rapid  transit  has  long  been  a  prob- 
lem  in  New  York,  and   its   happy   solution   will   add 


largely  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  citizens.  To 
the  business-man,  living  in  the  far  up-town,  it  is  so  valu- 
able that  he  begins  to  wonder  how  he  could  so  long  have 
dispensed  with  it.  As  a  mode  of  access  to  theatres  and 
other  places  of  amusement,  its  importance  will  grow 
with  immense  strides.  The  value  of  real  estate  has 
been  largely  enhanced  by  rapid  transit  in  the  up-town 
districts,  and  building  greatly  stimulated.  The  effects 
of  these  new  roads  have  only  commenced  to  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  public. 

The  Metropolitan  Elevated  Railway  has  also  been 
opened  from  Morris  Street,  near  the  Battery,  to  Central 
Park,  the  route  being  through  New  Church  Street,  Church 
Street,  Murray  Street,  College  Place,  West  Broadway, 
South  Fifth  Avenue,  Amity  Street,  and  Sixth  Avenue,  to 
the  Park,  a  distance  of  about  five  miles,  whence  it  is 
proposed  to  extend  it  to  Kingsbridge  and  along  the 
river  to  Harlem.  The  equipment  of  this  road  is  superb. 
The  cars  are  duplicates  of  the  finest  Pullman  palace- 
cars.  There  is  a  platform  at  each  end,  with  silver- 
plated  railings.  The  seats  have  spring  cushions,  uphol- 
stered with  brown  morocco  leather,  and  are  placed  two- 
by-two  at  each  side  of  the  aisle,  except  at  the  ends, 
where  they  are  ranged  longitudinally  around  the  car,  the 
object  of  this  arrangement  being  to  leave  enough  space 


Elevated  Railway  in   Ninth  Avenue. 
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near  the  doors  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  passengers. 
The  windows  are  wide  and  high,  and  are  of  plate-glass 
with  adjustable  up-blinds.  The  floor  is  richly  carpeted, 
and  the  roof  is  of  polished  and  stained  wood,  in  various 
colors.  The  exteriors  are  a  very  delicate  shade  of 
green.  The  stations,  designed  by  the  celebrated  land- 
scape artist,  J.  F.  Cropsey,  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 
The  average  length  of  the  platforms  is  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet,  the  average  width  eleven  feet,  and  the  aver- 
age height  twenty  feet.     The  passengers  reach  them  by 


uresquely  broken  by  wrought-iron  crestings  and  finials, 
which  give  the  whole  structure  a  graceful  and  uncom- 
mon appearance. 

Both  the  additions  to  the  old  Greenwich  line  and  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  were  built  with  extraordinary  ex- 
pedition. The  ground  of  the  latter  was  not  broken, 
except  in  one  or  two  places,  until  November,  18*77,  and 
by  May  five  miles  were  complete.  Few  other  such  works 
of  engineering  and  financial  enterprise  have  ever  been 
accomplished. 


Elevated   Railway  in  Third  Avenue. 


three  short  flights  of  steps,  covered  by  pavilion  roofs 
and  lighted  by  suspended  gas-lamps.  At  the  head  of 
the  steps  there  is  a  balcony,  from  which  the  passengers 
enter  a  ticket-office  leading  to  the  platform,  and  at  each 
side  of  the  entrance  there  is  a  waiting-room — one  for 
ladies  and  the  other  for  gentlemen.  The  waiting-rooms 
are  furnished  with  black  walnut,  and  finished  with 
yellow  pine  touched  and  stained  with  variegated  colors  ; 
lighted  by  gas,  heated  and  provided  with  separate  toilet 
and  retiring  rooms.  The  platform  is  covered  from  end 
to  end  by  a  pavilion  roof,  the  lines  of  which  are  pict- 


The  fare  on  both  roads  is  ten  cents,  except  between 
5  and  7  a.  m.  and  5  and  7  p.  m.,  when  it  will  be  five 
cents.  The  running  time  from  South  Ferry  to  Central 
Park  is  about  twenty-five  minutes. 

"  What  is  there  to  prevent  the  train  from  tumbling 
into  the  street  ?  "  asks  a  timid  reader.  Within  each  rail, 
and  higher  than  it,  is  an  exceedingly  strong  timber 
firmly  bolted  to  the  cross-ties,  and  the  plan  of  the  tracks 
is  such  that,  in  case  of  any  breakage  of  wheel  or  axle, 
the  body  of  the  cars  can  only  fall  a  few  inches  before  it 
comes  in  contact  with  this  guard,  which  also  holds  the 
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wheels  against  the  track;  but  a  better  criterion  than 
this  of  the  safety  of  the  system  is  the  fact  that,  during 
the  five  years  and  five  months  ending  May  30,  1877, 
about  six  million  five  hundred  passengers  were  carried 
over  the  Ninth  Avenue  road  without  any  serious  accident. 
Without  any  clamor,  straining,  or  ringing  of  bells, 
the  train  glides  out  of  the  station  along  the  track,  run- 
ning between  stations  at  the  rate  of  about  thirty  miles 


an  hour,  and  making,  with  stoppages,  about  sixteen  miles 
an  hour.  It  is  controlled  by  atmospheric  breaks  and 
electric  signals,  and  can  be  brought  to  a  standstill  in  a 
little  more  than  its  own  length.  The  stoppages  are 
made  with  scarcely  any  jolting,  and  with  very  little  de- 
lay. The  platforms  at  the  rear  and  front  are  inclosed  by 
iron  railings  and  gates,  which  are  not  opened  until  the 
train  is  still,  and  are  closed  the  moment  it  moves  again. 


THE    WHARVES    AND    PIERS. 


A  tour  around  the  water-front  is  full  of  charm  ;  the 
scenes  and  incidents  have  no  common  fascination.  In 
its  course  we  can  muse    away  hours,  dream  ourselves 


and  the  adventures  they  suggest  invest  them,  as  we 
have  said,  with  no  small  measure  of  poetic  interest. 
They  are  like  a  glorious  army  of  pilgrims  gathered  in  a 


into  the  tropics  or  the  farthest  north,  and  awaken  to  a     central  port  from  the  shrines  of  every  nation— gathered 


The  Abattoir. 


remembrance  of  the  magnificent  extent  and  variety  of 
our  seaboard  commerce.  A  myriad  of  small  craft,  pro- 
pelled by  steam  and  sail,  flecks  the  stream.  A  fleet  of 
grander  vessels  towers  almost  over  our  heads  on  the 
rising  tide,  in  their  berths.     The  wealth  they  contain 


with  peace-offerings  and  treasure  after  trials  and  victo- 
rious conquest. 

We  see  nothing  on  the  New  York  water-front  like 
the  great  wharves  and  docks  which  make  the  maritime 
accommodations  of  London  and  Liverpool  so  marvel- 
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North    River   Flotilla. 


ous.  The  latter,  indeed,  may  almost  be  included  among 
the  wonders  of  the  world,  so  extensive  and  commodious 
are  they.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  depth  of  the  water 
does  not  prescribe  such  radical  and  extensive  improve- 
ments as  were  made  in  the  two  great  English  cities,  but 
none  the  less  true  is  it  that  there  has  long  been  felt  a 
need  of  reconstruction.  Various  plans  have  been  sug- 
gested and  experiments  made,  which  will  be  alluded  to 
further  on,  but  they  have  not  so  far  proved  wholly  sat- 
isfactory. 

The  architecture  of  the  wharves,  and  the  buildings 
on  them,  may  be  deemed  inadequate  commercially,  but 
its  irregularity,  perhaps  its  very  poverty,  gives  it  an 
artistic  value  which  we  should  be  sorry  to  miss.  The 
ancient  battalions  of  sail-lofts,  ship  -  chandleries  and 
stores,  with  swinging  sign-boards,  have  more  or  less  a 
nautical  aspect,  and  will,  no  doubt,  recall  to  many  some 
dear  old  port  of  their  youth.  There  may  be  some, 
indeed,  who  will  regret  the  time  when  these  weather- 


beaten  structures  are  swept  away,  and  supplanted  by 
others  more  commodious,  but  not  more  interesting. 

Inadequate  and  unsatisfactory  as  are  the  existing 
docks,  the  trade  they  accommodate  will  astound  the 
reader  who  is  unversed  in  commercial  statistics.  The 
number  of  entrances  of  sailing-vessels  engaged  in  foreign 
trade  for  18*74  (see  "American  Cyclopaedia")  was  5,615, 
with  a  tonnage  of  2,257,251  tons;  and  the  number  of 
entrances  of  steamers  the  same  year  was  1,108,  with  a 
tonnage  of  2,792,367  tons.  The  number  of  clearances 
for  the  same  year  (foreign  trade)  was  4,993  sailing-ves- 
sels, with  a  tonnage  of  2,034,429  tons,  and  1,110  steam- 
ers, with  a  tonnage  of  2,802,789  tons.  Referring  to 
the  coastwise  trade,  we  find  entrances  and  clearances  of 
3,394  sailing-vessels,  and  of  2,429  steamers,  with  an 
aggregate  of  3,949,593  tons.  This  shows  an  aggre- 
gate of  18,659  vessels,  but  as  each  vessel  is  included 
both  in  the  clearances  and  entrances,  we  must  esti- 
mate one-half  of  the  number,  or  9,324  vessels,  as  en- 


Ferry-Boat  at  Night 
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tering  and  clearing  New  York  harbor  in  the  course  of  I  very  materially  during  the  war,  and  since  that  time  a 
a  single   year.      The  tonnage   of   New   York   fell   off    large  part  of  the  business  which  was  formerly  done  in 
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American  ships  has  been  transferred  to  foreign  bot- 
toms, a  drawback  from  which  we  have  very  recently 
commenced  to  recover.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the 
immense  increase  in  trade  and  the  demand  for  ocean- 
carriage  has  more  than  counterbalanced  the  difference, 
showing  a  gratifying  exhibit  in  spite  of  the  "  hard 
times,"  from  which  commerce  has  been  suffering.  When 
the  reader  crosses  one  of  the  ferries,  and  views  the 
fringe  of  shipping,  he  will  have  occasion  for  reflection 
and  wonder,  if  he  bears  the  above  figures  in  mind. 

We  may  choose  any  hour  for  a  ramble  along  the 
docks,  but  the  best  is  in  the  morning,  for  then  we  can 
see  Commerce  arouse  from  its  heavy  slumbers,  and, 
limb  by  limb,  unfold  and  apply  itself  to  the  great  crank 
that  grinds  out  the  nation's  destiny.     It  is,  indeed,  well 


barrows.  The  night-watchmen  shuffle  homeward  to 
breakfast,  with  a  few  others  who  have  been  busy  dur- 
ing the  night,  loading  and  unloading  ocean-steamships. 
Again  appear  the  thick-wheeled  drays,  drawn  by  power- 
ful horses,  and  laden  with  tons  of  valuable  merchandise. 
From  the  masses  that  throng  the  river-street,  one  would 
think  that  the  whole  population  of  the  city  had  business 
to  do  by  the  water-front,  each  individual  actuated  by  a 
different  purpose  and  destiny.  The  elements  contend 
and  bustle;  yet  we  see  that  they  are  systematic,  and 
that  each  man's  share  of  the  work  helps  to  give  the  big 
wheel  a  turn. 

We  cannot  even  mention  all  the  interesting  sights 
to  be  seen  along  the  line  of  docks.  Starting  from  Thirty- 
fourth  Street,  North  River,  you  will  first  see  the  former 


Washington   Market — Outside   Street-Scene. 


worth  while  to  watch  the  soft  shades  of  morning  break- 
ing over  Corlear's  Hook,  and  bringing  into  clearer  relief 
the  entangled  masts  and  rigging  that  are  woven  against 
the  receding  night-clouds ;  well  worth  while  to  watch 
the  gradual  change  from  night  to  morning,  from  a 
desert-like  stillness  to  a  fretful  roar;  to  watch  the 
moonbeams  driven  from  their  nooks  in  the  silent  ware- 
houses, as  shutters  are  thrust  aside,  doors  opened,  and 
living  streams  pour  through  every  adjacent  street  to  the 
water-front.  The  river,  smoothly  lapping  the  piers  in 
darkness,  breaks  into  a  surfy  tumult,  as  it  is  beaten  and 
crossed  by  paddle  and  oar.  Each  stone  gives  forth  a 
rattle,  and  the  inanimate  as  well  as  the  animate  unreins 
a  restless  tongue.  Gangways  are  opened  to  the  grand 
old  clippers,  and  companies  of  broad-shouldered,  labor- 
marked  men  trot  from  deck  to  wharf,  with  baskets  and 


Manhattan  Market,  one  of  the  largest  structures  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  It  faces  four  streets,  and  is  directly 
on  the  water-front,  with  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  to 
accommodate  the  largest  steamers.  The  main  building, 
which  is  built  of  red  pressed  brick,  iron,  and  glass,  in 
the  Lombardian  style,  is  eight  hundred  by  two  hundred 
feet  in  size,  and  immediately  adjoining  it  is  a  magnifi- 
cent plaza  for  the  accommodation  of  five  hundred  farm- 
wagons.  The  roof  is  arched,  and  surmounted  by  sev- 
eral spires  and  towers.  All  things  that  our  commerce 
and  sanitary  welfare  could  require  are  found  in  it,  but, 
for  some  reason,  it  was  not  successful  as  a  market,  and 
it  is  now  used  as  an  abattoir. 

At  the  foot  of  Christopher  Street,  you  will  be  at- 
tracted by  a  row  of  very  curious-looking  oyster-barges. 
It  is  here  that  the  trade  in  the  luscious  bivalves  chiefly 
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centres,  and  during  the  winter  months  there  is  not  a 
more  lively  scene  along  the  water-front  of  the  metropo- 
lis than  that  which  is  presented  by  the  thousands  of 
oystermen  passing  to  and  fro  in  the  delivery  of  this  sea- 
fruit  to  the  restaurants  of  the  city  and  the  various  rail- 
road depots.  Oysters  are  brought  from  Virginia,  and 
planted  to  grow  in  great  beds  along  the  Sound,  in 
Prince's  Bay,  Raritan  River,  Shrewsbury,  and  other  well- 
known  places,  which  give  a  peculiar  flavor  to  the  food, 
and  make  of  it,  in  the  eyes  of  the  customer,  a  specialty. 


Oysters  of  a  native  growth  also  abound,  and  are  fa- 
vorites with  the  public.  Many  colossal  fortunes  have 
been  made  in  this  trade. 

Proceeding  farther  down,  with  teeming,  bustling 
crowds  around  us,  on  the  quays  and  streets,  we  almost 
pass  under  the  bowsprits  of  the  immense  ocean-steam- 
ships of  the  Pacific  Mail  Company,  the  Inman  line,  the 
White  Star  line,  and  the  State  line,  which  bring  us 
thousands  of  tourists  and  immigrants,  and  the  most 
valuable  freights.  The  arrival  or  departure  of  an 
ocean-steamer,  especially  the  latter,  is  a  picturesque 
and  animating  sight.  The  great  ship  itself,  one  of 
the  grandest  triumphs  of  man  in  his  combat  with 
Nature,  is  a  study,  in  its  completeness  of  make  and 
equipment,  alike  to  defy  the  treacherous  moods  of 
the  sea,  and  to  subserve  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
of  man.  An  ocean-steamer  is  a  vast  floating  hotel, 
where  rich  and  poor  find  accommodations  to  suit  their 
means  and  their  tastes.  The  departure  of  one  of 
these  huge  vessels,  decked  with  flags,  crowded  with 
people  on  its  decks  waving  handkerchiefs  to  their 
friends  ashore,  and  all  the  varied  suggestions  that  be- 
long to  the  scene,  make  it  a  striking  feature  of  life  on 
the  water-front.  Thence  a  few  minutes'  walk  carries 
us  fairly  into    the  heart  of    the    great  produce-trade, 
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which  monopolizes  West  Street,  from  Canal  Street  to  the 
Battery,  and  most  of  the  intersecting  streets  as  far  back 
as  Greenwich  Street.  Flour,  meal,  butter,  eggs,  cheese, 
meats,  poultry,  fish,  cram  the  tall  warehouses  and  rude 
sheds,  teeming  at  the  water's  edge  to  their  fullest  capaci- 
ty. Fruit-famed  New  Jersey  pours  four-fifths  of  its  prod- 
uce into  this  lap  of  distributive  commerce;  the  river- 
hugging  counties  above  contribute  their  share  ;  and  car- 


loads come  trundling  in  from  the  West  to  feed  the  per- 
petually hungry  maw  of  the  Empire  City. 

The  concentration  of  this  great  and  stirring  trade  is 
to  be  met  with  at  Washington  Market.  This  vast  wood- 
en structure,  with  its  numerous  out-buildings  and  sheds, 
is  an  irregular  and  unsightly  one,  but  presents  a  most 
novel  and  interesting  scene  within  and  without.  The 
sheds  are  mainly  devoted  to  smaller  stands  and  smaller 
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The  Canal-Boats,   East  River. 


Wharf-Scene. 
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sales.  Women  with  baskets  of  fish  and  tubs  of  tripe  on 
their  heads,  lusty  butcher-boys  lugging  halves  and  quar- 
ters of  beef  or  mutton  into  their  carts,  peddlers  of  every 
description,  etc.,  tend  to  amuse  and  bewilder  at  the 
same  time.  Some  of  the  produce  dealers  and  brokers, 
who  occupy  the  little  box-like  shanties  facing  the  mar- 
ket from  the  river,  do  a  business  almost  as  large  as  any 
of  the  neighboring  merchants  boasting  their  five-story 
warehouses.  The  first  docks  that  we  see  on  the  East 
River,  which  we  reach  by  passing  under  the  shade-trees 
of  the  Battery,  are  filled  with  canal-boats.  They  are 
comparatively  quiet,  but  the  locality  is  by  no  means 
stagnant.     It  is  the  depot  of  the  largest  proportion  of 


borders,  and  the  proximity  of  New  York  to  the  West 
Indies,  the  most  luxuriant  fruit-producing  region  of  the 
world,  fills  the  market  in  turn  with  the  most  luscious 
products.  The  sight  of  the  booths  in  the  fruit-market, 
with  their  glowing  and  vari-colored  burden,  is  a  study 
for  the  painter  in  its  splendid  luxuriance  of  color,  as  well 
as  suggestive  to  the  epicure.  At  the  handsome  ferry- 
house  of  the  Fulton  Ferry,  there  is  a  still  greater  crowd ; 
and  immediately  adjoining  we  find  another  handsome 
wooden  building,  which  covers  what  formerly  was  one 
of  the  most  dilapidated  sites  on  the  water-front.  It  is 
the  wholesale  fish-market,  and  was  built  in  1869,  by  an 
association  of  fish-mongers,  at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  and 


Fish-Market,  South  Street,  between  Fulton  and  Beekman  Streets,   East  River. 


the  immense  commerce  that  comes  from  the  Great  West, 
the  terminus  of  the  most  important  of  the  three  national 
lines  of  transportation  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  In 
busy  seasons,  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  canal-boats 
arrive  here  daily,  each  containing  more  cargo,  according 
to  an  eminent  engineer,  than  the  average  railway-train, 
or  more,  in  the  aggregate,  than  twenty  miles  of  railway- 
trains  could  carry. 

Wall  Street  Ferry  passed,  with  its  crowds  of  passen- 
gers and  vehicles,  we  glance  at  a  dock  full  of  the  fruit- 
schooners  that  bring  the  city  oranges,  bananas,  lemons, 
and  grapes,  from  the  tropics.  No  city  in  the  world  out 
of  the  tropics  presents  such  a  showing  of  delicious 
fruits.  The  immense  variety  of  climate  within  our  own 
5 


twenty-six  thousand  dollars.  Nearly  three  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  business  is  done  here  annually.  The  ves- 
sels back  right  up  to  the  rear-doors  of  the  market,  and 
discharge  their  glittering  cargoes  on  the  spot. 

After  passing  Roosevelt,  Hunter's  Point,  and  Cath- 
arine Street  Ferries,  we  are  next  lost  in  wonder  while  con- 
templating the  system  of  Dry  Docks.  Marvelously  crazy, 
rotten,  twisted,  unsightly  objects  these  dry  docks  are. 

Hurrying  on,  we  draw  near  the  iron-founderies  and 
gas-works,  and  the  shipping  begins  to  be  less  thick  and 
the  traffic  less  noisy.  A  common  sight  in  this  neighbor- 
hood is  a  battered  old  turret-ship,  or  an  old  frigate  lying 
"  in  ordinary  "  at  moorings.  Not  only  have  there  been 
built   here   the   huge    boilers  and   ponderous  engines 
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of  many  an  ocean-steamer,  but  the  iron  sides  of  the 
steamers  themselves  have  been  fused,  and  cast,  and 
shaped,  and  bolted,  and  built,  on  this  spot.  You  note 
your  approach  to  the  works  by  the  overflow  of  superflu- 
ous iron-ware.  Vast,  rusty,  propped-up  caverns  of  iron 
confront  you ;  abandoned  boilers,  big  enough  for  church- 
steeples,  encumber  all  the  highways ;  smaller  fragments 
of  iron,  of  manifold  mysterious  shapes,  lie  piled  up  on 
every  curbstone.  Then  appear  the  tall  walls,  the  great 
chimneys,  and  all  the  horrible  confusion,  of  vast  work- 
yards  and  workshops.  All  about  is  grimy  and  repul- 
sive. The  mud  is  black  with  coal-dust;  the  pools  of 
water  dark  and  dismal ;  the  low,  rotten,  wretched  houses 
clustering  about,  damp  and  sooty ;  all  the  faces,  and  all 
the  walls,  and  all  the  posts,  and  every  object,  grimy  and 


as  an  ever-grateful  change.  The  ships  stand  out  in  the 
blue  night.  Dimly  we  see  the  lively  watchmen  pacing 
the  decks,  and  hear  their  sturdy  tramp  from  stem  to 
stern  in  the  darkness  and  solitude.  Marvelous  is  the 
quiet  of  the  water-front  at  night,  almost  undisturbed  by 
voice  or  motion,  save  the  plash  of  the  dock-rat's  oar,  or 
the  thud  of  an  occasional  ferry-boat. 

The  wonderful  bridge  that  is  to  link  Brooklyn  and 
New  York  is  gradually  approaching  completion,  and  is 
visible  from  nearly  every  part  of  the  harbor.  The  tow- 
ers are  complete  and  the  cables  are  rapidly  being  ex- 
tended. 

Various  improvements  are  also  being  made  in  the 
piers  according  to  modifications  of  General  McClellan's 
plans,  which  were  as  follows : 


Fishing-Boats  in   Dock. 


soiled ;  while  the  distracting  din  of  innumerable  ham- 
mers, "  closing  rivets  up,"  unites  in  rendering  the  whole 
scene  purgatorial.  A  great  industry,  a  great  power,  a 
great  source  of  wealth,  is  the  iron  interest,  but  the  ma- 
nipulation of  that  indispensable  metal  has  abundant 
harsh  and  discordant  features.  Beyond  the  iron-works 
are  more  ship-yards,  more  ferries,  more  vessels,  with 
wharf -building,  lot-filling,  dirt-dumping,  and  what-not — 
but  the  darkness  deepens,  and  our  journey  must  end.  In 
the  morning  the  roar  of  the  traffic  develops  slowly  from 
an  echo.  In  the  evening,  when  at  its  extreme  pitch,  it 
subsides  suddenly.  The  scenes  of  strife  and  tumult  dis- 
solve, and  the  throngs  disappear,  as  though  an  invisible 
cloak  had  fallen  on  each  member.  The  sunset  glow 
touches  the  water  that  is  at  rest.  Human  energy  has 
burned  itself  out  for  a  while,  and  the  calm  and  cool  come 


1.  A  permanent  river-wall  of  beton  and  masonry,  or 
masonry  alone,  so  far  outside  the  existing  wharf -line  as  to 
give  a  river-street  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide  along 
the  North  Kiver,  two  hundred  feet  wide  along  the  East 
River,  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  city  to  Thirty- 
first  Street,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  wide 
along  both  streets  above  that  point.  2.  A  series  of  piers 
projecting  from  the  river-wall,  of  ample  dimensions  and 
adequate  construction,  which  will  allow  an  unobstructed 
passage  of  the  water.  3.  The  erection  of  sheds  over 
these  piers  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  vessels 
using  them. 

An  uncomfortable  set  of  people  foresee  the  decline 
of  New  York,  and  the  transfer  of  its  commerce  to  other 
ports,  as  a  more  brilliant  visionary  once  foresaw  a  con- 
templative New-Zealander  gazing  on  the  ruins  of  Lon- 
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Scene  in   New  York   Bay. 


don.  The  distant  future  may  have  awkward  changes  in 
store,  and  the  supremacy  maintained  so  long  by  this  city 
may  pass  to  Boston  or  Baltimore ;  but  that  future  is 
too  distant  for  thought  now,  and  in  sweet  probability 
the  grass  will  be  very  thick  and  very  green  over  the 
graves  of  these  prophets  before  many  blades  have 
sprouted  among  the  cobble-stones  of  the  streets,  or  the 
wharves  have  ceased  to  reverberate  the  thunderous  tread 
of  labor. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  portions  of  our  grand  water- 


front had  not  been  retained  for  parks,  or  water-side 
resorts :  when  one  sees  on  summer  evenings  the  throngs 
that  gather  on  the  piers  to  catch  snatches  of  the  fresh 
air  from  the  rivers,  it  becomes  evident  to  him  how  great 
a  service  an  occasional  small  space,  in  the  long  stretches 
of  shipping,  reserved  for  the  people,  would  be.  A  bulk- 
head promenade,  an  occasional  spacious  pier,  built  solely 
for  pleasure  purposes,  or  an  observatory  or  belvedere 
here  and  there,  would  add  immensely  to  the  health  and 
comfort  of  our  citizens. 
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CENTRAL    PARK 


If  there  be  any  point  in  New  York  to  which  more 
than  another  there  can  be  attached  an  enduring  memory, 
it  is  the  attractive  and  picturesque  locality  known  as 
Central  Park.  Twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  mainly  a 
wild,  uncouth  domain,  the  salient  objects  of  which  were 
swamps,  bowlders,  and  huge,  knotty  projections  of  rocks 
forbidding  in  their  aspect,  and  promising  anything  but 
that  wonderful  development  of  beauty  which  has  since 
become  manifest  under  the  skill  of  the  engineer,  archi- 
tect, landscape-gardener,  and  sculptor.     Travelers,  who 


resting-places  for  the  weary,  its  rural  decorations,  its 
grand  lawns  and  extensive  drives  on  roads  that  are  the 
perfection  of  art,  its  various  amusements  offered  to  the 
public  for  a  mere  trifle  of  expenditure,  its  bridges,  res- 
taurants, towers,  tunnels,  and  sculptured  works — surely 
there  can  be  no  place  in  Christendom  more  calculated  to 
appeal  to  that  taste  for  and  sympathy  with  Nature  which 
exists  in  the  hearts  of  us  all. 

Visit  it  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  and  you  will  find  thou- 
sands gathered  to  enjoy  their  walks  or  drives.     Music 


have  visited  probably  every  famous  park  in  the  world 
pronounce  eulogiums  upon  this  pride  of  the  American 
metropolis,  which  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that,  if  it  is 
not  already,  it  will  eventually  become  the  most  beautiful 
park  on  earth.  Its  trees  do  not  possess  the  grandeur  of 
age,  but  its  shrubbery  has  attained  a  luxuriant  beauty 
not  often  excelled.  Central  Park,  in  its  large  propor- 
tions— embracing  as  it  does  some  eight  hundred  and 
forty-three  acres,  an  area  which  extends  from  Fifty-ninth 
Street  to  One-hundred-and-tenth — in  its  exquisite  lakes, 
where  in  summer  one  may  sail  in  fairy-like  boats,  and  al- 
most be  lost  among  the  shady  nooks  and  dells  where  the 
swans  glide  peacefully ;  in  its  cozy  recesses  found  by  de- 
vious paths,  its  artificial  caves,  its  springs  of  water  flowing 
from  rocks  that  have  been  tapped  by  the  rods  of  modern 
prophets,  its  suburban  views  and  villas,  its  luxurious 


lends  its  enchantment  to  the  spot  in  the  summer,  and 
in  the  winter  the  several  lakes  are  given  up  to  the  sports 
of  the  skaters  and  curlers.  There  is,  indeed,  no  nook 
or  corner  in  the  vast  reservation  that  has  not  been  beau- 
tified. And  every  year  witnesses  some  change,  some  ad- 
ditional improvement.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars are  annually  expended  in  this  work ;  and  when  at 
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last  it  shall  be  completed, 
and  it  has  become  a  com- 
plete treasury  of  art,  sci- 
ence, and  natural  history, 
as  it  now  is  in  part,  when 
the  avenues  by  which  it  is 
bounded  have  been  lined 
with  handsome  mansions, 
and  grown  shadowy  with 
trees,  the  famed  parks  of 
ancient  Europe  will  pale  be- 
fore the  beauty  and  magnifi- 
cence of  that  which  is  even 
now  the  admiration  of  all 
who  see  it. 

Central  Park  is  essen- 
tially a  democratic  place.  It 
was  created  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  people,  and, 
when  you  drive  there  on  a 
Saturday  or  Sunday  after- 
noon, you  will  see  a  brilliant 
and  ever-changing  pageant, 
such  as  you  will  not  find 
elsewhere.  The  most  expen- 
sive vehicles  of  the  wealthy 
classes  will  be  mingled  with 
the  humbler  barouche  that 
has  been  hired  for  the  oc- 
casion by  a  family  pleasure- 
party,  or  perhaps  you  may 
find  yourself  side  by  side 
with  the  grocery-wagon  of 
some  sturdy  German  who 
has  brought  his  frau  and 
little  ones  to  enjoy  the  stir- 
ring scene,  and  is  en  route 
to  the  lager-bier  saloons  of 
the  upper  portions  of  the 
island.  Every  thing,  in  fact, 
belongs  to  the  living  pano- 
rama, from  the  nurse  and 
baby-wagon  to  the  old- 
fashioned  rockaway  of  the 
Westchester  farmer,  and 
the  landau  of  the  fashion- 
able lady.  Fast  horses  and 
many  of  the  celebrities  of 
the  city  are  frequent  visit- 
tors  to  the  Park,  and  per- 
haps it  is  the  best  of  all 
localities  in  New  York 
wherein  to  observe  the 
characteristic  phases  of  out- 
of-door  metropolitan  life. 

Yet  one  cannot  see  the 
Park  to  advantage  from  a 
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Menagerie,  Centra!  Park. 


carriage-window.    You  must  go  on  foot.    Then  you  may  I  the   Lake — its  exquisite  architectural  embroidery  and 
inspect   to  advantage  the  Terrace  that  leads  down  to  I  facade.     And  you  will  enjoy  the  leafy  shades  of  the 

Ramble,  and  the  Cave — the  most  pict 
uresque  bit  in  the  Park — and  the  Bel- 
vedere, whence  may  be  obtained  a  wide 
view  of  this  splendid  pleasure-ground. 

You  will  also  see,  in  that  handsome 
building  near  the  Fifth  Avenue,  the 
Menagerie,  with  its  in-door  and  out-door 
collection  of  wild  animals — lions,  tigers, 
panthers,  wolves,  bears,  monkeys,  squir- 
rels, opossums,  kangaroos,  ostriches,  sea- 
lions,  camels,  and  a  hundred  other  curios- 
ities. The  aviary  contains  a  very  fair  col- 
lection of  birds,  more  particularly  some 
fine  specimens  of  the  American  eagle. 

You  will  also  find  a  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  in  which  there  are 
some  of  the  finest  collections  of  rare 
birds,  animals,  and  insects,  that  are  em- 
braced under  any  roof  in  America.  This 
department  is  always  a  source  of  in- 
terest, and  the  collection,  although  only 
recently  commenced,  is  already  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  in  this  country. 
The  building  is  situated  between  Sev- 
enty-seventh and  Eighty-first  Streets, 
and  Eighth  and  Ninth  Avenues,  and 
includes  a  meteorological  and  astro- 
nomical observatory  and  a  gallery  of  art. 
The  total  cost  was  about  six  million 
Aviary,  Central  Park.  dollars. 
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BROOKLYN, 


A  day  may  be  well  spent  in  visiting  this  sister  city, 
for  it  contains  many  objects  of  local  and  historical  sig- 
nificance, to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasant  drives  that 
abound  in  its  suburbs.     It  is  connected  with  New  York 


hills  of  Greenwood  were  one  of  the  battle-grounds  of 
the  Revolution. 

An  afternoon  may  also  be  delightfully  spent  in  driv- 
ing through  Prospect  Park.    With  just  pride  the  Brook- 


Fulton  Ferry-House,  Brooklyn. 


by  numerous  ferries,  but  that  which  is  most  largely 
thronged  is  the  Fulton  Ferry,  because  the  various  street- 
car lines  converge  at  the  landing  on  the  Brooklyn  side, 
and  thence  distribute  their  passengers  to  every  portion 
of  the  city. 

In  a  few  years  the  great  bridge,  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction across  the  East  River,  will  be  completed,  and 
then  good-by  to  the  present  mode  of  navigation.  The 
monster  piers,  on  either  side,  are  going  up,  and  the  floor 
of  the  bridge,  when  laid,  will  be  above  the  tops  of  the 
tallest  masts. 

Leaving  the  ferry-house,  which  is  an  ornate  and  rep- 
resentative institution  of  the  kind,  as  will  be  indicated 
by  the  illustration,  the  visitor  will  be  tempted  to  pro- 
ceed directly  to  Greenwood  Cemetery,  the  most  beautiful 
"  city  of  the  dead  "  in  the  world.  It  is  reached  by  nu- 
merous lines  of  cars,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but 
particularly  during  the  summer,  when  its  undulating 
surface  is  covered  with  verdure,  it  will  be  found  pictu- 
resque and  lovely.  Many  of  the  monuments  are  not  only 
expensive,  but  exquisite  in  design  and  execution.     The 


lynites  claim  that  this  great  breathing-spot  surpasses  in 
natural  advantages  its  older  rival  across  the  river,  and 
there  are  certainly  features  of  forest  and  plain,  of  hill 
and  dale,  of  rolling  ground,  and  extent  of  scenery,  which, 
with  the  unbiased  visitor,  will  entitle  it  to  the  palm. 
The  work  of  laying  out  the  Park  was  not  commenced 
until  the  month  of  June,  1S66,  and  the  progress  made  is 
surprising.  The  ground  was  purchased  at  an  outlay  of 
about  four  million  dollars,  and  the  total  cost  of  the 
ground  and  construction  will  probably  amount  to  over 
nine  million  dollars. 

The  area  of  ground  embraced  within  its  limits  covers 
five  hundred  and  ten  acres.  The  principal  entrance,  on 
Flatbush  Avenue,  known  as  the  Plaza,  is  paved  with 
Belgian  pavement,  and  ornamented  in  the  centre  with  a 
fine  fountain,  a  statue  of  the  late  President  Lincoln, 
and  bordered  by  grassy  mounds  decorated  with  shrub- 
bery. The  "  drives  "  extend  over  a  distance  of  eight 
miles,  besides  which  there  are  three  and  a  half  miles  of 
bridle-road.  The  pathways  and  rambles  for  pedestrians 
are  lined  with  trees,  and  amply  supplied  with  drinking- 
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fountains,  arbors,  and  rustic  shelters.  The  lake  covers 
an  area  of  sixty-one  acres,  all  of  which  are  in  winter 
allotted  for  skating. 

The  highest  point  —  Lookout  Carriage  Concourse, 
seven-eighths  of  an  acre  in  area — is  a  hundred  and 
eighty-six  feet  above  the  ocean-level,  and  the  view  from 
its  summit,  on  a  clear  day,  is  unsurpassed.  Thence  can 
be  seen  the  Highlands  of  Nevisink,  Staten  Island,  the 
Kill  von  Kull,  hills  of  Orange,  the  Palisades,  etc.  An 
observatory  is  erected  on  this  elevation,  one  hundred 
feet  high. 

Elegant  resorts  are  provided  for  ladies,  children,  and 
invalids,  where  wholesome  milk,  tea,  and  other  simple 
refreshments,  may  be  obtained. 

A  grand  boulevard  is  now  open,  from  the  Park  to 
the  ocean,  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  wide,  and  six  miles 
long. 

Within  the  city  proper,  a  drive  through  Clinton 
Avenue  will  be  found  charming.  It  is  lined  with  em- 
bowered villas,  handsome  gardens,  and  shade-trees. 

Washington  Park,  in  this  vicinity,  formerly  known 
as  Fort  Greene,  is  another  object  of  attraction,  and  the 
view  from  its  heights  is  both  commanding  and  beau- 


tiful. It  is  the  site  of  one  of  the  Revolutionary  fortifi- 
cations. The  Navy-Yard,  with  its  great  ships  and  ma- 
chinery, will  naturally  induce  a  visit  from  those  who  are 
not  familiar  with  this  department  of  the  public  service. 

The  City  Hall,  at  the  junction  of  Fulton,  Court,  and 
Joralemon  Streets,  is  a  fine  structure,  built  of  white 
marble,  in  the  Ionic  style,  with  six  columns  supporting 
the  roof  of  the  portico.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  dome, 
the  top  of  which  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  feet 
from  the  ground.  It  stands  in  a  busy  centre,  about  a 
mile  from  Fulton  Ferry,  with  the  Academy  of  Music 
and  other  public  buildings  near  it. 

In  the  same  vicinity  is  a  vault,  which  contains  thir- 
teen coffins,  holding  the  remains  of  the  ill-fated  prison- 
ers of  war  who  died  on  the  terrible  prison-ships,  and 
were  interred  on  the  adjacent  shores  of  the  Wallabout. 
The  vault  was  completed  in  1808,  when  a  grand  funeral 
procession,  composed  of  the  societies  and  citizens  of 
New  York  and  Brooklyn,  celebrated  the  event.  It  was 
intended  to  erect  a  handsome  testimonial  over  the  vault, 
but  sixty-six  years  have  elapsed,  and  yet  no  enduring 
monument  has  been  raised  to  the  memory  of  those  mar- 
tyrs for  freedom. 


Suburban  Garden  Scene. 


THE    SUBURBS    AND    VICINITY. 


In  respect  to  number,  variety,  ease,  and  cheapness 
of  access,  the  inducements  offered  to  the  pleasure  or 
fresh-air  seeker  of  the  metropolis  are  almost  une- 
qualed. 

Mountain  and  valley,  stream  and  sea,  can  be  reached 
in  an  hour  by  a  pleasant  ride  or  a  delightful  sail.  Game 
for  the  huntsman,  fish  for  the  angler,  gardens  for  the 
convivial,  splendid  watering-places  for  the  rich  and 
fashionable,  leafy  quiet  and  green  seclusion  for  the 
temporary  hermit  from  the  world  of  noisy  action — all 
can  be  secured  with  little  expenditure  and  loss  of  time. 
And  all  are  eagerly  sought,  in  the  proper  season,  by  our 


own  citizens  and  the  thousands  of  strangers  who  throng 
our  mammoth  hotels,  according  to  the  means  or  inclina- 
tions of  the  votary  of  pleasure. 

The  northern  part  of  New  York,  or  Manhattan  Isl- 
and, although  many  of  its  picturesque  features  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  rapid  advance  of  population,  yet 
possesses  many  points  of  interest  for  those  in  quest  of 
pleasure.  That  romantic  section  of  woodland  known  to 
the  present  generation  as  Jones's  Wood  has  of  late 
years  been  greatly  curtailed  of  its  fair  proportions  by 
the  opening  of  streets  and  other  public  improvements. 

The  history  of  this  property  is  very  interesting.     It 
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originally  belonged  to  Da- 
vid Provost,  who  was  known 
to  the  inhabitants  of  New 
York  as  "  Ready-Money  Pro- 
vost," a  title  he  acquired 
from  his  neighbors  because 
of  the  sudden  increase  of  his 
wealth  by  the  illicit  trade 
which  he,  together  with 
other  colonists,  pursued,  in 
spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the 
mother-country.  The  prop- 
erty was  then  known  as  the 
"  Louvre  Farm,"  and,  after 
the  death  of  the  original 
owner,  it  remained  in  charge 
of  the  trustees  of  his  estate 
until  1803,  when  it  was  pur- 
chased by  John  Jones.  The 
first  John  Jones  lived  here 
in  elegant  retirement,  and 
was  succeeded  by  John  Jones 
No.  2,  an  elder  son,  who  is 
yet  remembered  by  many 
old  New-Yorkers.  During 
the  life  of  the  latter  the 
forest  yet  existed  in  its  pri- 
meval state,  and  formed  the 
noblest  growth  of  trees  on 
the  island.  It  was  a  favor- 
ite nutting-ground,  and  the 
shore-line  a  coveted  resort 
for  young  fishermen.  The 
original  estate  consisted  of 
ninety  acres,  but  now  only 
two  or  three  city  blocks, 
lying  north  and  east  of  Six- 
ty-eighth Street  and  Avenue 
A,  remain. 

In  1858  the  wood  was 
first  opened  as  a  pleasure- 
ground,  and  at  once  became 
a  favorite  resort  for  the 
Germans,  ,and  during  the 
summer  season  scarcely  a 
day  passes  that  there  is  not 
some  merrymaking.  The 
original  mansion-house  of 
the  Jones  family  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  sti'eet-opening 
a  few  years  ago,  but  in  place 
of  it  a  great  pavilion  has 
been  erected  on  the  rocky 
bank  of  the  East  Kiver, 
where  the  visitors  enjoy 
their  beer  or  the  dance,  as 
it  may  suit  their  fancy.     On 
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the  ground,  occupying  shady  nooks,  are 
hobby-horse  platforms,  swings,  pistol  and 
bowling  galleries,  and  many  other  games, 
adapted  to  all  tastes  and  fancies. 

Every  day  and  evening  of  summer  and 
early  autumn  its  pavilion  and  open  courts 
are  thronged  with  pleasure-seekers.  For 
those  who  do  not  care  to  witness  or  enter 
into  the  robust  sports  of  the  regular  vis- 
itors, seats  are  provided  on  the  pavilion, 
looking  out  upon  the  river,  with  its'  mov- 
ing panorama  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels, 
and  the  city's  reformatory  and  charitable 
institutions  on  Blackwell's  and  Ward's  Isl- 
ands. Blondin  and  many  of  his  imitators 
have  walked  their  tight-ropes  slung  from 
the  lofty  tree-tops  which  once  occupied  the 
site  of  the  great  pavilion,  and  balloon- 
ascensions  are  of  daily  occurrence. 

A  ride  of  forty  minutes  will  take  the 
visitor  to  Sixty-eighth  Street  either  by  the 
Second  or  Third  Avenue  cars,  and  thence 
to  the  gate  is  about  three  minutes'  walk. 

We  can  proceed  Harlemward  by  either 
the  Second  or  Third  Avenue  Railroad  line ; 
and,  choosing  the  latter,  because  it  also 
takes  us  through  Yorkville — no  longer  dis- 
tinct from  either  the  main  city  or  Harlem 
— we  have,  on  our  right,  a  view  of  the 
river  and  its  island-chain,  with  the  inter- 
vening flats  of  green  and  ooze,  which  must 
ere  long  be  entirely  filled  in  and  built 
over ;  and,  on  our  left,  the  cozy,  old-fash- 
ioned, garden-girt  houses,  which,  years  ago, 
were  the  summer  homes  of  metropolitan 
fashion  and  wealth.  The  broad  streets  of 
Harlem  are  laid  out  at  right  angles ;  the 
buildings  are  mostly  of  brick  or  wood,  and 
are  generally  indicative  of  neatness  and  un- 
obtrusive thrift,  rather  than  of  pretension. 

The  new  Harlem  Bridge,  which  is  built 
of  iron,  is  a  rather  clumsy-looking  struct- 
ure, and  has  cost  the  counties  of  New  York 
and  Westchester  about  double  what  it 
should  have  done ;  but  it  is  certainly  an 
immense  improvement  over  the  rickety  old 
wooden  affair  which  it  superseded.  Just 
above  it  is  the  railroad-bridge,  over  which 
almost  constantly  trundle  the  trains  of  the 
Harlem,  Central,  and  New  Haven  Rail- 
roads. 

At  this  point  and  vicinity,  both  above 
and  below  the  bridges,  a  large  number  of 
boats  and  little  smacks  are  constantly 
moored  in  the  fishing-season,  and  a  pleas- 
ant row  on  the  smooth  bosom  of  the  de- 
lightful little  river  may  be  enjoyed  at  a 
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Blackwell's  Island,   East  River. 


small  expense.  These,  with  the  expansive  water-view 
looking  toward  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  with  the  salt, 
sea-weedy  smell  of  the  tides  as  they  wash  through  the 
long  grasses  of  the  flats,  serve  to  render  the  place 
picturesque  and  agreeable,  and  thousands  seek  the 
vicinity,  by  boat  and  rail,  on  holidays  and  summer 
Sundays. 

But  the  famous  High  Bridge  is  the  chief  object  of 
our  quest  in  this  locality.  It  can  be  reached  in  several 
ways — by  the  Harlem  Kiver  excursion-steamers,  which 


touch  at  several  East  River  slips  and  piers  on  the  way 
up  and  down;  by  a  small  boat,  if  you  care  for  a  two- 
mile  tug  at  the  oars ;  by  the  Hudson  River  Railroad, 
from  the  Grand  Central  Depot  on  the  corner  of  Forty- 
second  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue ;  or  by  a  five  or  six  dol- 
lar hack-drive,  through  Central  Park  and  the  roads  be- 
yond. The  bridge,  so  called,  is  the  grand  aqueduct  which 
brings  the  waters  of  the  Croton  across  the  Harlem. 
Foot-passengers  may  cross  it.  It  is  a  superb  structure, 
and  the  surrounding  scenery  is  of  striking  beauty. 


Insane  Asylum,   Residence  of  the  Warden,   Blackwell's  Island. 
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If  we  go  by  water,  we  shall  pass  the  old-fashioned 
tavern  and  grounds  of  McComb's  Dam — a  favorite  halt- 
ing-place with  the  owners  of  fast  teams.  As  we  proceed 
up  the  river,  the  banks  on  either  side  grow  more  bold 
and  precipitous,  and  a  single  turn  in  our  course  gives  us 
a  full  view  of  High  Bridge  itself. 

The  material  employed  in  erecting  this  magnificent 
structure  is  granite  throughout.  It  spans  the  whole 
width  of  the  valley  and  river,  from  cliff  to  cliff,  at  a 
point  where  the  latter  is  six  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
wide,  and  the  former  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  It  is  com- 
posed of  eight  arches,  each  with  a  span  of  eighty  feet, 
and  the  elevation  of  the  arches  gives  one  hundred  feet 
clear  of  the  river  from  their  lower  side.     There  are,  be- 


around  New  York,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  Harlem 
and  Harlem  River,  Long  Island  Sound,  Flushing,  and 
Astoria,  with  the  green  fields  of  Long  Island  beyond. 
The  mansion  subsequently  became  the  property  of  the 
widow  of  the  celebrated  Colonel  Aaron  Burr,  better 
known  as  Madame  Jumel,  the  name  of  her  first  hus- 
band. 

Beyond  Harlem  are  a  number  of  towns  of  interest — 
Mott  Haven,  Melrose,  Morrisania,  Tremont,  and  Ford- 
ham,  all  belonging  to  New  York  City.  Woodlawn  Cem- 
etery, on  the  line  of  the  railroad,  six  miles  above  Har- 
lem, contains  three  hundred  acres  of  undulating  and 
beautiful  grounds,  under  rapid  improvement.  It  can  be 
reached   by   rail   or  by   Central  Avenue,   direct   from 


High  Bridge,   Harlem  River. 


sides  these,  a  number  of  arches  rising  from  the  ground, 
with  an  average  span  of  forty-five  feet  each.  The  water 
is  led  over  the  bridge,  a  distance  of  fourteen  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  in  immense  iron  pipes,  as  great  in  diame- 
ter as  the  stature  of  a  tall  man,  and  over  all  is  a  path- 
way for  pedestrians.  On  the  lofty  bank  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  bridge  is  situated  a  fine  hotel,  whose 
airy  saloons  and  broad  porticoes  are,  in  pleasant  weath- 
er, thronged  with  people,  refreshing  themselves  after 
their  drives. 

On  the  high  bank  of  the  Harlem  River,  at  One-hun- 
dred-and-sixty-ninth  Street,  a  little  below  the  High 
Bridge,  is  the  site  of  the  elegant  mansion  of  Colonel 
Roger  Morris,  and  the  headquarters  of  General  Wash- 
ington during  active  operations  in  this  portion  of  the 
island.     The  situation  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 


McComb's  Dam — an  avenue  soon  to  be  macadamized, 
set  out  with  trees,  etc.,  and  made  one  of  the  finest 
drives  in  the  country. 

An  excursion  up  East  River,  as  far  as  Throgg's 
Point,  sixteen  miles  from  the  city,  will  afford  a  pleas- 
ing and  interesting  panorama  of  both  wave  and  shore. 

Passing  the  ship-thronged  wharves  and  docks  of  the 
metropolis  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Brooklyn  Navy- 
Yard  on  the  other,  we  soon  have  a  capital  view  of 
Blackwell's,  Ward's,  and  Randall's  Islands,  with  their 
imposing  institutions  for  the  correction  or  alleviation  of 
some  of  our  social  evils — one  or  two  of  them  the  most 
complete  edifices  of  their  kind  in  the  country — and, 
rushing  through  the  swirling  waters  of  the  Gate,  the 
pleasant  and  picturesque  villages  of  Astoria  and  Flush- 
ing are  soon  in  sight  upon  the  Long  Island  shore.     The 
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academy  and  botanic  gardens  of  the  former  are  worthy 
a  visit,  and  a  formerly-interesting  feature  of  the  loca- 
tion was  the  singular  whirlpool  of  Hell  Gate,  the  rocks 
of  which  were  blasted  out  some  time  ago. 

Flushing,  at  the  entrance  of  Long  Island  Sound,  also 
contains  extensive  gardens,  nurseries,  and  numerous 
handsome  residences,  and  may  be  reached  by  rail  from 
Hunter's  Point. 

Continuing  our  sail  in  this  direction,  we  are  soon  off 
Throgg's  Point.  This  is  the  termination,  at  Long 
Island  Sound,  of  Throgg's  (or  Throgmorton's)  Neck, 
and  from  the  summit  of  the  bold  headland  which  di- 
vides East  River  from  the  Sound  a  noble  prospect  is 
obtained.  The  little  archipelagoes  of  green  and  rocky 
islets  gleam  brightly  in  the  sunshine  or  appear  and  dis- 
appear strangely  in  the  foggy  morning,  and,  with  the 
broken  and  wooded  Westchester  shore,  eight  or  ten 
miles  away,  form  a  sunrise  or  a  sunset  scene  in  the 
spring  or  fall  of  the  year  which  has  often  attracted  the 
pencils  of  our  most  prominent  sketchers.  The  fishing 
among  these  islands  is  also  most  excellent,  especially 
for  sea-bass  and  blackfish. 

Fort  Schuyler,  on  the  Point,  and  Pelham  Bridge — 


both  interesting  and  romantic  localities — may  likewise 
be  embraced  in  this  excursion. 

Let  us  now  take  an  excursion-boat  (there  are  any 
number  of  them  in  fine  weather)  at  one  of  the  lower 
North  River  piers,  and  breast  the  bosom  of  the  glorious 
Hudson,  world-famed  for  its  matchless  scenery,  and 
appropriately  styled  the  Rhine  of  America.  The  remi- 
niscences of  our  Revolutionary  struggle  hallow  its  dark 
waters,  and,  all  along  its  craggy  shores,  quaint  legendary 
lore  is  mingled  with  memories  of  the  heroic  deeds  of 
our  forefathers. 

Then  we  might  take  a  run  to  Jerome  Park,  the  cele- 
brated race-course,  situated  a  little  north  of  Harlem 
River;  or  to  those  sea-side  resorts,  Long  Branch  or 
Coney  Island — the  two  latter  being  accessible  by  both 
boat  and  railway.  Coney  Island  has  recently  come 
greatly  into  public  favor.  Numerous  large  hotels  have 
been  erected,  and  several  new  routes  of  approach  opened. 
Vast  concourses  of  people  assemble  on  the  beach  of  this 
island  every  fair  summer's  day.  The  inhabitant  of  the 
city  who  desires  out-of-door  pleasure  may  find  boats  and 
cars,  almost  without  number,  waiting  hourly  upon  his 
pleasure. 


The  Bartholdi   Statue. 
(To  be  erected  on  Bedloe's  Island,  in  the  harbor.) 


OTHER    POINTS    OF    INTEREST 


W.  H.  SCHIEFFELIN  &    CO:S,  CORNER    WILLIAM  AND    BEEKMAN  STREETS. 


W.  H.  Schieffelin  &  Co.'s  large  and  well-known  drug-house,  in  William  Street,  is  in  one  of  the  most  active 
business  centres  in  the  city.  Their  establishment  is  the  oldest  and  most  extensive  in  the  country ;  it  was  origi- 
nated before  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  has  now  the  confidence  of  a  vast  constituency,  extending 
through  all  parts  of  the  Union.  This  vast  warehouse,  through  all  its  numerous  stories,  is  crowded  with  goods  in 
every  department  of  their  multifarious  business,  and  the  stir  and  bustle  of  their  immense  trade  would  interest  and 
surprise  the  stranger. 
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We  give  illustrations  of  the  stores  of  Messrs.  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co.  on  other  pages  in  the  body  of  this  work, 
where  they  are  but  just  mentioned  as  we  pass  along  up  Broadway.  But  here  we  give  a  more  extended  account  of 
these  most  wonderful  establishments,  not  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  New-Yorkers,  for  there  is  probably  not  one 
who  does  not  know  all  about  them  thoroughly ;  but  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  the  stranger — for  none  ever  come 
to  our  city  but  they  seek  out  and  vi&it  the  "  marble  palaces  "  of  Stewart.  The  building,  as  given  on  page  19,  "  Stew- 
art's Wholesale  Store,"  is  located  on  Broadway  and  Chambers  Street,  six  stories  in  height,  overlooking  the  City 
Hall  Park,  and  runs  from  Chambers  to  Rcadc  Streets,  extending  back  on  those  streets  some  three  hundred  feet. 
When  erected,  this  great  block  of  marble  was  considered  to  be  "  up-town,"  and  twenty  years  ago  it  was  as  fash: 
ionable  for  ladies  to  shop  there  as  it  is  now  in  Stewart's  grander  temple  of  trade  on  Broadway,  Ninth  to  Tenth 
Streets.  It  is  constructed  of  the  purest  Westchester  marble,  and  in  the  Corinthian  order  of  architecture,  and  its 
appearance  to-day  is  as  fresh  and  pleasing  as  when  first  opened  to  the  public  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  Within  this 
period  many  other  styles  and  orders  of  architecture  have  been  tried  and  adopted  in  the  construction  of  business- 
edifices  in  our  city ;  but,  among  them  all,  none  appear  more  beautiful  or  better  adapted  to  the  taste  or  the  wants 
of  the  immense  business,  to  accommodate  which  it  was  erected.  It  bears  no  sign  or  name,  but  none  ever  found 
difficulty  in  ascertaining,  on  the  first  inquiry,  "It  is  Stewart's  marble  palace."  The  clerical  department  is  located 
on  the  first  floor,  at  the  corner  of  Chambers  Street  and  Broadway.  It  occupies  a  space  of  about  forty  feet  by  two 
hundred  feet  in  depth.  With  this  exception,  the  entire  building  is  given  up  to  the  display  of  merchandise, 
domestic  and  foreign.  Immense  as  the  stock  here  displayed  is,  it  forms  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole,  as  com- 
pared to  the  mass  of  goods  on  storage  at  the  various  public  stores  in  this  city,  Jersey  City,  Brooklyn,  and 
elsewhere,  many  of  which  are  wholly  filled  with  the  property  of  this  firm. 

The  retail  establishment  of  Messrs.  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co.  (see  page  21)  occupies  the  entire  square  of  ground  con- 
tained within  Broadway,  Fourth  Avenue,  and  Ninth  and  Tenth  Streets,  covering  an  area  of  over  two  acres,  and  is, 
with  its  seven  stories,  containing  over  sixteen  acres,  devoted  alone  to  the  retail  trade  of  this  gigantic  concern. 
This  building  is  the  first  and  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  world  constructed  wholly  of  iron,  standing  alone,  unsup- 
ported by  any  surrounding  walls.  It  is  an  enduring  monument  to  the  mind  that  conceived  it  and  to  the  architect 
who  executed  it.  With  no  obstructions  to  the  eye,  upon  entering,  the  visitor  has  before  him,  at  one  glance,  the 
two  acres  of  floor  upon  which  he  stands.  Here,  as  in  the  wholesale  department,  order  is  the  first  rule.  No  un- 
seemly haste  or  bustle  is  allowed,  but  everything  is  quiet  and  business-like.  A  no  more  beautiful  sight  can  be 
had  in  New  York  City  on  a  pleasant  day  than  can  be  obtained  by  a  visit  to  this  establishment.  On  the  first, 
second,  and  third  floors,  are  exhibited  the  finest  productions  of  Europe  and  America ;  while,  looking  down  from 
the  dome  upon  the  vast  multitude  of  ladies  and  customers  usually  trading  within  these  acres  of  space,  a  view  is  to 
be  had  the  like  of  which  can  be  found  nowhere  else,  either  in  this  country  or  Europe. 
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DECKER   BROTHERS'   PIANO-FORTE   WAREROOMS,   33   UNION   SQUARE. 


In  the  body  of  this  work  (p.  90)  will  be  found  the  illustration  of  the  building  of  Decker  Brothers,  the  justly- 
celebrated  and  well-known  piano-forte  makers  of  this  city.  The  building  can  probably  be  best  described  by 
quoting  from  ^ppletons'  Journal,  issue  of  April  23,  1870.  The  editor,  in  his  "  Table-Talk,"  after  describing 
several  new  and  beautiful  buildings  recently  erected,  concludes  as  follows : 

"  But,  of  all  our  new  buildings,  the  handsomest  is  the  one  on  Union  Square,  for  Decker  Brothers'  piano  ware- 
rooms.  This  building,  though  not  large,  is  in  a  new  direction  in  street  architecture,  and  we  may  well  hope  to  see 
its  example  followed.  It  is  of  Ohio  freestone  and  brick,  in  the  style  known  as  the  ornamental  Gothic,  and,  with 
the  contrasts  of  tints  in  the  material  and  its  quaint  windows,  makes  a  most  picturesque  effect.  One  is  so  weary 
of  brownstone,  sandstone,  white  marble,  and  painted  iron,  in  our  architecture,  that  a  front  like  this,  so  full  of  light 
and  shadow,  so  mellow  and  rich  in  tone,  so  fresh  and  pleasing  in  design,  is  a  very  agreeable  revelation.  What  a 
superb  quarter  of  the  city  Union  Square  would  be,  if  fronted  with  buildings  as  inspiriting  as  this  !  " 

This  firm  was  organized  in  1862,  with  a  small  capital  in  money,  but  a  capital  large  in  experience  in  all  that 
was  necessary  to  produce  instruments  to  sell  to  a  critical  public — experience  gained  by  an  acquaintance  from 
their  earliest  youth  with  every  (even  the  minutest)  detail  of  the  mechanism  of  the  piano-forte,  and  by  having 
filled  the  most  responsible  positions  in  the  establishments  of  the  earlier  manufacturers  of  our  time.  They  in- 
dulged in  no  rosy  fancies  of  sudden  popularity  and  a  quickly -realized  fortune.  Of  simple  tastes,  they  undertook 
the  business  not  so  much  as  a  means  to  wealth  as  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  manufacture.  Being  prac- 
tical artisans  themselves,  and  familiar  with  the  capabilities  of  every  man  employed  in  the  business  in  New  York, 
they  found  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  services  of  the  highest  skill  for  each  department.  Good  mechanics  prefer 
employment  where  their  ability  is  not  only  well  paid  for,  but  is  also  properly  appreciated,  and  the  estimation 
in  which  the  Decker  Brothers  were  held  was  such  as  to  cause  the  leading  journeymen  in  other  factories  to  seek 
engagements  at  their  hands. 

The  instruments  manufactured  by  this  firm  fully  realize  the  standard  of  what  a  well-made  piano,  for  tone  and 
durability,  should  be.  The  firm  is  now  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  representative  piano-forte  makers  in  the 
world,  having  won  this  proud  position  by  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  instruments  of  its  make.  The  location  of 
the  building  is  convenient,  being  on  the  most  prominent  thoroughfare  in  the  city,  facing  the  beautiful  square. 
The  rooms  are  in  all  respects  suited  to  the  business,  and  afford  every  opportunity  for  testing  the  tone  and  for  the 
inspection  of  the  finish  of  their  pianos.  Every  attention  is  shown  to  visitors,  and  altogether  it  is  one  of  the  most 
inviting  and  comfortable  places  in  the  city  to  visit. 
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PRATT'S  ASTRAL   OIL    WORKS. 

These  valuable  and  extensive  works  are  located  in  Williamsburgh,  N.  Y.,  and  are  among  the  largest  of  their 
kind  in  the  United  States,  occupying  in  extent  130  city  lots  (2,500  feet  in  a  lot),  or  from,  say,  seven  to  eight  acres, 
with  a  water-frontage  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  proprietors,  Messrs.  Charles  Pratt  &  Co.,  conduct  an  immense 
export  business  in  conjunction  with  a  large  domestic  trade.  In  these  operations  the  article  known  as  Astral  Oil, 
which  has  now  attained  a  world-wide  reputation,  mainly  figures. 

The  oil  is  conveyed  from  the  railroad  terminus  in  large  barges  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose,  each  of 
which  contains  a  large  tank  holding  1,200  barrels.  On  its  arrival  at  the  dock,  it  is  pumped  into  tanks  through 
pipes  8  inches  in  diameter  and  450  feet  long.  There  are  several  of  these  receiving-tanks,  one  of  which  has  a  capa- 
city of  25,000  barrels. 

The  Pump-Room  is  supplied  with  five  large  steam-pumps.     These  pumps  combined  throw  3,000  barrels  an  hour. 

The  Stills. — Of  these  there  are  in  all  nineteen,  varying  in  capacity  from  200  to  600  barrels  each.  The  stills 
convert  the  oil  into  vapor,  which  then  passes  into  a  condensing  apparatus.  This  apparatus  consists  of  a  huge 
box,  as  it  were,  80  feet  long  by  16  wide,  and  8  feet  in  depth,  furnished  with  coiled  pipe  continuously  cooled  by 
running  water.  From  the  condenser  the  distillate  passes  to  the  Running-Room,  where  the  progress  of  the  work  is 
noted,  the  specific  gravity  determined,  and  the  separations  made.  From  the  running-room  the  distillate  is  con- 
veyed through  pipes  to  the  distillate  tanks,  of  which  there  are  several,  of  capacity  from  500  to  1,000  barrels  each. 
Thence  it  is  pumped  to  the  Agitator,  where  the  oil  is  bleached  by  a  treatment  of  1%  per  cent,  of  sulphuric 
acid.  It  then  undergoes  a  washing  with  a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  and  subsequently  ammonia,  by  which  process 
the  acid  is  neutralized,  and  after  which  it  is  run  into  the  Bleaching  and  Settling  Pans,  each  of  which  contains 
700  barrels.  From  these  the  oil  is  pumped  into  another  receiving-tank,  from  which  it  is  again  passed  to  the 
Packing-House,  an  immense  structure,  somewhat  remote  from  the  other  buildings,  and  contiguous  to  the  shipping 
dock.  Into  this  building  the  oil  is  carried  in  pipes,  where  it  is  measured  out  by  an  ingenious  filling  apparatus  into 
the  cans,  the  same  being  filled  as  rapidly  as  the  workmen  can  pass  them  along.  Filling  and  shipping  10,000  of 
these  cans  constitute  an  ordinary  day's  work.  At  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit  there  were  four  large  vessels  at 
the  dock  taking  cargoes  of  oil  for  different  European  ports,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  six  or  eight  lying 
there  for  the  same  purpose. 

Conspicuous  on  the  premises  is  a  four-story  brick  building,  100  by  100.  This  is  occupied  mainly  as  a  tin-shop 
and  machinery-shop,  two  floors  being  required  for  the  former.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  work  in  this 
department  when  it  is  stated  that  it  takes  from  75,000  to  100,000  boxes  of  tin  plate  and  150  tons  of  solder  annu- 
ally to  supply  this  shop.  Ten  thousand  five-gallon  cans  can  be  made  daily,  and  the  time  consumed  in  making  a 
can,  filling  with  oil,  packing  in  wooden  case  ready  for  shipment,  is  less  than  two  minutes,  the  cost  of  labor  not 
exceeding  two  cents. 

The  Cooperage  Department  employs  from  75  to  100  men  making  and  preparing  barrels  to  receive  refined  oil, 
naphtha,  benzine,  and  gasolene,  in  which  products  the  company  do  an  immense  business,  making  more  of  a  spe- 
cialty of  the  lighter  products  of  petroleum  than  any  other  house. 

The  number  of  employes  is  between  three  and  four  hundred,  in  conjunction  with  ten  trucks,  ten  to  twelve 
lighters,  and  two  steam-tugs,  in  transporting  goods  to  and  from  the  works. 
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THE  OSWEGO   STARCH-FACTORY. 


Above  we  present  a  cut  of  the  starch-factories  of  Messrs.  T.  Kingsfokd  k  Son,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  whose  principal 
depot  is  at  146  Duane  Street,  New  York.     E.  C.  Chapin,  General  Agent. 

The  manufacture  of  starch  from  Indian-corn,  by  an  akaline  process,  was  introduced  into  this  country  in  1842 
-'43  by  Thomas  Kingsford.  From  the  small  beginning  then  made  the  business  has  increased  until  now  one  of  the 
largest  factories  in  the  world  is  owned  by  the  above  firm,  T.  Kingsford  &  Son,  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  starch  in  both  its  varieties — laundry  and  edible  corn-starch. 

The  present  dimensions  of  the  main  factory  buildings  in  which  the  starch  is  made  and  packed,  and  which  are 
built  in  the  most  substantial  manner  of  stone,  brick,  and  iron,  and  some  portions  of  which  are  seven  stories  high, 
are  733  feet  front,  and  extending  back  200  feet  to  the  Oswego  River,  which  furnishes  splendid  water-power. 
Besides  these,  are  large  buildings,  such  as  the  box-factory,  store-houses,  machine-shops,  carpenter-shop,  and  other 
out-buildings.  There  are  twelve  acres  of  floors,  five  acres  of  roofs,  and  38,800  lights  of  glass,  equal  to  about  the 
surface  of  one  acre.  The  factories  contain  689  cisterns  or  vats,  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  3,150,000  gallons 
of  water  for  the  purpose  of  effectually  cleansing  the  starch  from  every  conceivable  impurity. 

There  are  forty-eight  pumps,  capable  of  raising  850,000  gallons  of  water  per  hour.  The  length  of  gutters 
for  distributing  the  starch  and  water  is  6^-  miles.  There  are  four  miles  of  water-pipes,  varying  in  size  from  two 
inches  in  diameter  to  twenty-four  inches. 

For  grinding  the  corn  there  are  24  pairs  of  burr-stones  and  six  pairs  of  heavy  iron  rollers.  There  are  five 
miles  of  shafting,  connected  by  2,499  gear-wheels,  also  716  pulleys.  There  arc  690  sieves  for  straining  the  starch. 
There  are  33 \  miles  of  steam-pipes  for  drying  starch  and  warming  the  works.  There  are  fourteen  turbine  water- 
wheels  of  an  aggregate  of  1,220  horse-power,  and  ten  steam-engines  of  845  horse-power,  making  an  aggregate  of 
2,065  horse-power.  There  are  thirteen  large  steam-boilers.  There  are  twenty-four  machines  for  packing  and 
weighing  the  starch,  capable  of  packing  72,000  packages  per  day.  The  building  and  machinery  where  the  pack- 
ing-cases are  made  have  a  capacity  to  turn  out  70,000  cases  per  day.  There  are  7,240  feet  of  belting,  varying  in 
width  from  two  inches  to  twenty-four  inches,  and  27£  miles  of  hoop-iron  used  in  hooping  the  cisterns.  The  build- 
ings cover  five  acres,  while  the  number  of  acres  occupied  for  factory  purposes  is  seventeen  and  one-quarter; 
6,000  tons  of  coal  are  used  annually.  The  works  are  now  making  at  the  rate  of  21,500,000  pounds  of  starch 
annually,  or  about  thirty-five  tons  per  day.  To  pack  this  amount  of  starch,  70i>,000  pounds  of  paper  are  required, 
and  5,000,000  feet  of  lumber  for  boxes,  the  whole  furnishing  employment  to  about  600  operatives. 
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LIFE    INSURANCE. 

Life  Insurance,  though  hardly  known  in  this  country  thirty-five  years  ago,  has  grown  to  be  one  of  its  most 
important  financial  interests,  and  one  which  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  thousands  of  women  and 
children  at  a  critical  period  of  their  lives.  We  have  selected  as  a  representative  of  this  interest  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company,  one  of  the  old  purely  mutuals,  whose  history  covers  nearly  the  whole  period  of  the  life- 
insurance  business  in  this  country,  and  whose  age,  prosperity,  honorable  dealings,  and  present  standing,  combine 
to  make  it  representative  of  the  best  features  of  American  Life  Insurance. 

The  Company's  Home  Office,  346  and  348  Broadway,  New  York  (an  illustration  of  which  we  give  on  page  19  of 
this  work),  was  erected  by  the  Company  in  1868-70.  The  ground  dimensions  are  sixty  feet  front  en  Broadway, 
one  hundred  and  ninety-six  feet  on  Leonard  Street,  seventy-one  feet  wide  in  the  rear,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  feet  on  Catharine  Lane.  This  site,  being  centrally  located,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  city,  and  has 
long  been  a  favorite  one  with  New-Yorkers.      It  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  Society  Library. 

The  building  presents  an  imposing  exterior.  It  is  built  of  pure  white  marble,  in  the  Ionic  style,  the  design 
having  been  taken  from  the  Temple  of  Erectheus  at  Athens.  The  portico  at  the  principal  entrance  is  twenty  feet 
n  width,  projects  four  feet  from  the  main  building,  and  has  double  columns  on  each  side.  Upon  these  rests 
a  cornice,  with  a  broken  pediment,  in  which  is  set,  in  sculptured  marble,  the  insignia  of  the  Company,  viz.,  an 
eagle's  nest,  and  an  eagle  feeding  her  young.  The  coat-of-arms  of  New  York  City  appropriately  crowns  the  front 
of  the  edifice.     The  roof  is  of  iron,  and  the  building  is  fire-proof  throughout. 

The  interior  of  the  building  is  in  keeping  with  its  general  character — simple,  elegant,  and  perfectly  adapted  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  erected.  The  offices  of  the  Company  are  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  on  the  first  floor. 
The  main  room  takes  in  the  whole  width  of  the  building,  and  is  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  long  through  its  centre. 
Side-rooms  at  the  rear  end  serve  as  offices  for  the  President  and  and  Vice-President,  Medical  Examiners,  and 
Directors,  and  as  fire,  and  burglar,  proof  vaults  for  the  securities  and  books  of  the  Company.  Agents  of  the  Com- 
pany occupy  a  part  of  the  second  floor,  and  the  remainder  of  the  building  is  rented  for  stores  and  offices. 

The  substantial  character  of  the  building,  its  great  beauty,  and  its  perfect  adaptation  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  constructed,  combine  to  make  it  symbolical  of  the  financial  soundness  and  honorable  dealing  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  of  that  complete  adaptability  to  the  wants  of  the  age  which  have  ever  characterized  its  systems  of 
insurance. 

This  Company  completed  its  thirty-third  year  December  31,  1877.  At  that  time  its  history  and  condition  were, 
in  brief,  and  in  round  numbers,  as  follows : 


History,  1845-1877. 

Number  of  Policies  issued 131,C00 

Premium  Receipts $78,500,000 

Death-Claims  Paid 17,400,000 

Dividends  and  Returned  Premiums  Paid 24,300,000 

Payments  to  Policy-holders  plus  Assets 76,704,000 

Increase,  besides  paying  Expenses 3,200,000 

Condition,  December  31,  1877. 

Number  of  Policies  in  Force 45,600 

Total  Amount  Insured $128,000,000 

Cash  Assets 34,900,000 

*  Surplus,  Company's  Standard 2,660,000 


Business,  1877. 

New  Policies  Issued 6,600 

Amount  Insured $20,000,000 

Total  Income 7.660.C00 

Interest  Receipts 1,860,000 

Death-Claims  Paid 1,638,000 

Dividends  and  Returned  Premiums  Paid 2,421,000 

Progress,  etc.,  1877. 

Increase  in  Number  of  Policies  in  Force 200 

"        "  Insurance                  "      " 150,000 

"Assets 1,645,000 

"Surplus 37,000 


N.  Y.  State        "       over 6,000,000   |    Interest  exceeded  Death-Claims 230,000 

The  New  York  Life  has  always  maintained  a  deservedly  high  reputation  for  careful  management,  and  for 
liberal  dealing  with  policy-holders.  Its  great  success  has  largely  reduced  the  actual  cost  of  insurance  to  its  policy- 
holders, among  whom  all  the  profits  of  the  business  are  divided,  and  it  continues  under  the  same  judicious  man- 
agement that  has  made  it  a  representative  of  the  life  insurance  business. 

The  conditions  of  a  life  policy  are  simple ;  the  payments  are  small,  compared  with  the  indemnity  promised ; 
and,  if  one  has  a  policy  in  a  good  company,  its  ultimate  payment  may  be  regarded  as  sure.  There  are  very  many 
persons  who  can  pay  twenty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  dollars  a  year  in  life-insurance  premiums,  and  never  feel  the 
poorer  for  the  outlay,  who  would  save  themselves  many  anxious  thoughts,  and  perhaps  save  their  families  many 
privations  and  humiliations,  by  thus  investing  a  part  of  their  surplus  earnings.  The  great  recommendation  of  the 
system  is,  that  the  indemnity  it  furnishes  begins  at  once  to  the  full  amount  of  the  policy,  as  soon  as  the  first  pay- 
ment is  made.  Thus,  for  example,  the  family  of  a  man  who  insures  for  $5,000,  and  pays,  say  a  single  premium  of 
$150,  is  entitled  to  $5,000  at  his  death,  whether  that  occur  the  next  day  or  twenty  years  hence.  If  he  lives  long 
future  payments  are  no  great  burden;  when  he  dies,  be  that  eaily  or  late  in  life,  the  insurance  is  a  great  blessing. 
*  Exclusive  of  the  amount  (,$792,302  22)  specially  reserved  as  a  contingent  liability  to  Tontine  Dividend  Fund. 
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A.  T.  STEWART  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS,  MANUFACTURERS,  JOBBERS, 


AND  DEALERS  IN 


DRY  GOODS 

Of  Every  Description, 

NEW   YORK. 


Rue  Bergere Paris. 

Minshull  Street Manchester. 

Hegel  Platz,  N.  W Berlin. 

Rue  de  la  Bourse Lyons. 


Wellington  Place Belfast. 

Station  Street Nottingham. 

Innere  Klosterstrasse Chemnitz. 

Chestnut  Street Philadelphia. 


Winthrop  Square Boston. 

THE  LATEST  EUROPEAN  NOVELTIES 

Received  by  Every  Steamer, 

TOGETHER  WITH 

AN   EXTENSIVE   ASSORTMENT 

OF 

POPULAE  DRESS  GOODS, 

AT  THE  LOWEST  MARKET  PRICES. 


WHOLESALE, 

Broadway,   Chambers  and   Reade   Streets. 

RETAIL, 

Broadway,  4th  Avenue,  9th  and   10th  Sts. 

CHICAGO, 

Wabash  Avenue  and  Washington  Street. 
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T    A.    IR.    C 

Is  perfectly  PURE— UNIFORM  and  STRONGER  than  any  other. 
THE  BEST  and  MOST  ECONOMICAL  in  the  WORLD. 
Ask  for  KINGSFORD'S,  and  BE  SURE  YOU  GET  IT. 


H 


KINGSFORD'S  OSWEGO  CORN  STARCH 

For  Pudding's,  Blanc  Mange,  Cake,  etc. 


PREFERABLE     TO     BERMUDA     A.RRO'W-ROOT. 
%W Inferior  aud  spurious  articles  are  ofteu  sold  for  Kiugsford's.  .Jgj 


To  avoid  GROSS  IMPOSITION,  see  that  T.  KJNOSFORD  &  SON  is  on  each  box  and  on  each  package 
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FIRE-BRICK,    ENAMELED   CLAY    RETORTS,    TILING,    ETC. 


The  rapid  expansion  of  the  iron  and  steel  working'  interests 
of  the  United  States  during  the  past  twenty-tive  years  has  given 
a  great  impetus  to  the  manufacture  of  fire-brick,  for  use  in  blast- 
furnaces, founderies,  cupolas,  etc. ;  and  the  general  introduction 
of  illuminating  gas  in  all  parts  of  the  country  has  created  a  great 
demand  for  retorts  made  of  fire-clay,  which  is  now  almost  uni- 
versally used  in  place  of  iron.  Blocks,  slabs,  and  tiles,  are  also 
manufactured  from  fire-clay,  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  for 
many  different  purposes,  and  the  business  has  become  one  of 
decided  importance. 

For  many  years  this  class  of  goods  was  chiefly  imported 
from  Europe,  the  idea  being  prevalent  that  we  possessed  neither 
the  right  quality  of  material  nor  the  skill  and  experience  requi- 
site for  working  it.  The  discovery  of  extensive  deposits  of  tine 
clay  in  numerous  localities,  particularly  in  New  Jersey,  demon- 
strated the  fallacy  of  the  first  proposition,  and  the  skillful  labor 
was  quickly  forthcoming  to  prove  the  error  of  the  second,  and 
for  some  years  past  we  have  been  under  no  necessity  of  import- 
ing goods  of  this  character. 

Among  the  largest  manufactories  of  articles  from  fire-clay  is 
the  Manhattan  Fike-Brick  and  Enameled  Clay  Retort 
Works,  in  this  city,  of  which  Mr.  Adam  Weber  is  the  proprie- 
tor. The  business  was  established  in  1S63  by  tiie  firm  of  Maurer 
<fc  Weber,  and  the  partnership  continued  until  March,  1ST5,  when 
Mr.  Weber  became  the  sole  owner.  The  works  are  located 
upon  East  loth  Street,  near  Avenue  C,  the  premises  comprising 
eight  city  lots  of  25  by  100  feet  each,  on  15th  Street,  two  on  tho 
Avenue,  and  one  on  16th  Street.  With  the  exception  of  an  open 
space  sufficient  for  a  coal-yard  and  the  storage  of  clay,  the  entire 
area  is  covered  with  substantial  brick  buildings,  two  and  three 
stories  high,  above  which  rises  a  huge  chimney  to  the  height  of 
154  feet  six  inches.  This  chimney  was  built  under  Mr.  Weber's 
personal  directiun,  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  its  class  of  architect- 
ural design. 


The  Manhattan  Fire-Brick  and  Enameled  Clay  Retort  Works. 


The  works  contain  three  kilns,  each  with  capacity  for  30,000  fire-brick.  Two  of  these  kilns  are  used  for  fire-brick,  tiles,  etc.,  the 
other  for  gas-retorts,  holding  about  forty  retorts  of  the  average  size.  The  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery,  much  of  it  de- 
signed by  the  proprietor  of  the  works,  reduces  the  number  of  workmen  to  about  seventy,  with  which  force  the  production  is  from 
5,000  to  6,000  fire-brick  daily,  and  about  thirty  gas-retorts  weekly.  A  steam-engine  of  twenty-five-horse  power  drives  the  machinery 
and  operates  an  elevator  which  connects  the  floors  of  the  main  building.  A  large  portion  of  the  upper  story  of  this  building  is  devoted 
to  the  manufacture  and  storage  of  wooden  patterns,  of  which  the  assortment  is  very  extensive  and  valuable.  Ample  stable-room  is 
provided  for  the  accommodation  of  eight  or  ten  horses  and  three  double  and  three  single  wagons,  which  are  constantly  employed  in 
the  transportation  of  clay  from  the  dock  at  the  foot  of  East  15th  Street,  and  the  delivery  of  goods  for  shipment. 

The  clay -beds  are  in  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  covering  an  area  of  forty  acres.    The  Office  of  the  Works  is  at  No.  635  East  15th  Street. 


DECKER    dK 


Have   shown   themselves   to  be  so   far  superior  to  all    others   in   excellence  of  Avork- 

manship,  elasticity  of  touch,  beauty  of  tone,  and  great  durability,  that  they 

are  now  earnestly  sought  for  by  all  persons  desiring  the  very  best  Piano. 

LOW  PRICES.  EASY  TERMS. 

CAUTION:    All  genuine  Decker  Pianos  are  marked  DECKER  BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK. 
.    SEND  FOB  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

No,  33  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 


NEW  YORK  ILLUSTRATED.— ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PRATT'S  ASTRAL  OIL. 


Absolutely  Safe!    Perfectly  Odorless! 

ALWAYS    UNIFORM. 

ILLUMINATING   QUALITIES   SUPERIOR   TO    GAS. 

Burns  in  any  lamp,  without  danger  of  exploding  or  taking  fire. 

Manufacture  a  expressly  to  displace  tie  use  of  Iiiclily  Volatile  aiialanprre  Oils. 

Its  safety  under  every  possible  Test,  and  its  perfect  burning  qualities,  are  proved 

by  its  continued  use  in  over 

500,000    PAM»t$$t 

Wbile  no  accident,  directly  or  indirectly,  has  ever  occurred  from  burning,  storing,  or  handling  it. 

The  many  imitations  and  counterfeits  of  the  Astral  Oil  that  have  been  thrown  unsuccessfully  on  the  market, 

are  further 

PROOF  OF  ITS  SUPERIOR  MERIT. 

THE  ASTRAL  has  now  a  world-wide  reputation  as  the  SAFEST  and  BEST. 

THE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  AND  FIRE  COMMISSIONERS 

THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY 

RECOMMEND  PRATT'S  ASTRAL  OIL, 

As  the  Best  Safeguard  when  Lamps  are  used. 


O  II  A.  IF*.  31.  E  S      PRATT      d&     O 

(ESTABLISHED  1770,) 
128  PEARL  STREET,   NEW  YORK. 
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JOSEPH    GILLOTTS 


CELEBRATED 

EEL  PE 


Sold  by  all  Dealers  throughout  the  World. 


EVERY    PACKET   BEARS   THE   FAC-SIMILE 
OF    HIS   SIGNATURE. 


Manufacturers'  Warehouse,  91  John  Street,  New  York, 


HENEY  HOE,  Sole  Agent. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS. 


FIRE-BRICK  AND  ENAMELED  CLAY  RETORT  WORKS. 


ADAM  WEBER,  Proprietor, 


Office,  633  E.  15th  Street, 


MANUFACTURER  OF 


NEW  YORK, 
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M-;\V    YORK  ILLUSTRATED.— ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Books  for  Travelers. 


Appletons'  General  Guides  to  the  United   States  and 
Ganada. 

The  New  England  and  Middle  States  and  Canada,  one  volume. 
The  Western  and  Southern  States,  one  volume. 
Also  published  complete  in  one  volume. 

With   Railway   Maps,  Plans  of  Cities,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 

"Appletons'  General  Guide  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  "  is  an  entirely  new  work,  compiled 
on  the  famous  Baedeker  Guides,  and  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  compact  guide  that  lias  yet  been  made 
to  New  England,  the  Middle  States,  the  Western  and  Southern  States,  and  Canada.  It  is  complete  in  one  volume 
of  about  500  pages,  but  is  also  arranged  in  two  smaller  volumes  :  one  covering  the  New  England  and  Middle  States 
and  Canada;    and  the  oilier  covering  the  Western  and  Southern  States. 

Scenery  of  the  Pacific  Railways,  and  Colorado. 

With  Map,  ami  71  Illustrations  on  Wood,  by  J.  D.  Woodward.  An  exquisitely  beautiful  volume 
descriptive  of  far  Western  scenery;  excellent  as  a  book  for  the  table,  and  a  guide  for  tourists.  4 to, 
90  pages.     Paper  cover,  price,  75  cents;    cloth,  $1.25. 

The  Hudson   River  Illustrated. 

A  Guide  for  Tourists.     With  <'»0  Illustrations.     50  cents. 

Appletons'  Hand-book  of  American  Cities. 

New  edition,  revised.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  and  Principal  Routes  of  Travel.  Large  12mo. 
162  pages.     Paper  cover,  price,  50  cents. 

Appletons'  Hand-book  of  Summer  Resorts. 

New  edition,  revised.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  and  Routes  of  Travel.  Large  12mo.  1C6  pages. 
Paper  cover,  price,  50  cents. 

Appletons'  Hand-book  of  Winter  Resorts. 

For  Tourists  and  Invalids.     With  47  Illustrations.     Paper  cover,  50  cents;  cloth,  75  cents. 

Rambles  in  Wonderland  ; 

Or,  Up  the  Yellowstone,  and  among  the  Geysers  and  other  Curiosities  of  the  National  Park.  By 
Edwin  J.  Stanley.  With  Map  and  Twelve  Illustrations.  Large  12mo.  Paper  cover,  75  cents; 
cloth,  $1.25.  A  graphic  and  stirring  description  of  the  great  Yellowstone  Valley,  enlivened  by  nu- 
merous adventures,  and  enriched  by  choice  engravings  of  the  phenomenal  features  of  this  remarkable 
region. 

D.  APPLETON   &   CO.,  Publishers,  549    &>  551  Broadway,  N.    Y. 


XEW   YORK  ILLUSTRATED.— ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HENRY    MAURER, 

Proprietor  of  the  Excelsior  Fire-Brick  and  Clay  Retort  Works, 

WORKS:   P1CKTH   AJMBOY,  N.  J. 

Office  and  Depot,  418,  420  &  422  E.  23d  St.,  bet.  First  Ave.  and  Avenue  A,  New  York. 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

FIRE-BRICK,  BLOCKS,  AND  TILES, 

FOE 

Rolling-Mills,  G-as-Works,  Blast-Furnaces,  Founderies,  Lime-Kilns, 
Glass-Works ,  Grate-Fixtures,  etc. 

Blocks   and    Tiles,    of   any   size  or   shape, 

Made  to  Order  at  the  shortest  notice,  ^^^^^^^ 

and  of  superior   quality.  ^tiiiiiill 


SOLF.    MANUFACTURER   OF 


HOLLOW    BRICK, 

FOR  FIRE-PROOF  BUILDINGS. 

My  Factory  (formerly  owned  by  Joseph  Forbes,  Esq.'*  is  located  at  Perth  Amboy.  N.  J.,  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  tide- 
water, affording  unequaled  facilities  for  shipping,  and  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  finest  clay-beds  in  the  country. 

SUPERIOR  FIRE-CLAY  BY  THE  TON  OR    CARGO. 

t£¥~  Send  for  Price-List. 


AMERICAN  PAINTERS. 


BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCHES    OF    FIFTY    LEADING    AMERICAN    ARTISTS, 


With  over  Eighty  Examples  of  their    Works, 


Engraved  on  Wood  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 


As  an  evidence  of  the  character  of  this  volume,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  cost 
of  the  engravings  is  not  less  than  twelve  thousand  dollars. 


D.  APPLE  TO N  &   CO.,  Publishers,  549    &■>  551  Broadway,  N.    Y. 
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7,000,000 


MOKE  THAJf  f  °^J  £7hbeer 


JUSTLY  CELEBRATED 


DOUBLE-ELASTIC 


Were  Sold  in  1877. 

This,  with  the  marked  increase  in  the  sales  of  the  other  numbers,  shows  that  the  superior  qualities  of  these 
Pens  are  being  more  and  more  appreciated,  and  that  they  are  destined  to  take  their  place  as  the  most  pop- 
ular Steel  Pens  in  the  market.  They  are  made  of  the  best  steel,  by  the  most  skillful  workmen  in 
Europe,  and  are  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  real  Swan-Quill  action  than  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto 
invented.  The  Spencerian  Sieel  Pens  are  universally  used  in  the  Commercial  Colleges  throughout  the 
United  States,  more  largely  than  any  others  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  quite  generally  in  the 
Banks,  Counting-Houses,  and  Schools,  of  the  country,  and  are  for  sale  by  the  trade  generally. 

We  claim  for  the  Spencerian,  superiority  over  all  other  Pens,  in  durability,  elasticity,  flexibility, 
and  in  evenness  of  point.  -» 

%*  The  Spencerian  Pens  are  comprised  in  15  numbers,  varying  in  flexibility  and  fineness  of  point,  and, 
for  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  wish  to  try  them,  we  zvill  send  a  card  containing  a  sample  of  each 
number  by  mail,  securely  inclosed,  on  receipt  of  25  cents.     Address  all  orders  to 

IVISON,    BLAKEMAN,    TAYLOR  •&    CO.,  138  &  140  Grand  St.,  New  York. 


PARIS,    VANITY    FAIR, 

1  878  The  Wor,d-wide  Reputable,  Old  and  Reliable 

Brands  of 

TOBACCO     AND     CIGARETTES,    HAVE    RECEIVED     THE    HIGHEST     AWARD     AT 

THE    WORLD'S    FAIR. 

A  SILVER   MEDAL,   Honorable   Mention,  and   Diploma,   making  6   First-Prize   Medals. 

WM.  S.  KIMBALL  &  CO., 
Peerless  Tobacco  Works,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  ILLUSTRATED. 


APPLETONS' 

COLLECTION  OF  FOREIGN  AUTHORS. 


The  design  of  the  "  Collection  of  Foreign  Authors"  is  to  give  selections  from 
the  better  current  light  literature  of  France,  Germany,  and  other  countries  of  the 
European  Continent,  translated  by  competent  hands.  The  series  will  be  published 
in  uniform  16mo  volumes,  at  a  low  price,  and  bound  in  paper  covers  and  in 
cloth. 

I.— SAMUEL   BROHL    AND    COMPANY.     A  Novel.    From  the  French  of 
Victor  Cherbuliez.     1  vol.,  16mo.     Paper  cover,  60  cents  ;  cloth,  $1.00. 

II.— GERARD'S   MARRIAGE.     From  the  French  of  Andre  Theuriet.     Paper 
cover,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  75  cents. 

III. — SPIRITE.     A  Fantasy.     From  the  French  of    Theophile  Gautier.      Paper 
cover,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  75  cents. 

IV— THE   TOWER   OF    PERCEMONT.     From  the  French  of  George  Sand. 
Paper  cover,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  75  cents. 

V.— META  HOLDENIS.     A  Novel.     From  the  French  of  Victor  Cherbuliez. 
Paper  cover,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  75  cents. 

VI.— ROMANCES  OF  THE  EAST.     From  the  French  of  Comte  de  Gobineau. 
Paper  cover,  60  cents  ;  cloth,  $1.00. 

VII.— RENEE  AND   FRANZ  (Le  Bleuet).     From  the  French  of  Gustav  Hal- 
ler.     Paper  cover,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  75  cents. 

VIII.— MADAME  GOSSELIN.    From  the  French  of  Louis  Ulbach.    Paper  cover, 
60  cents  ;  cloth,  $1.00. 

IX.— THE   GODSON    OF  A    MARQUIS.     From  the  French  of  Andre  Theu- 
riet.    Paper  cover,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  75  cents. 

X. — ARIADNE.     From  the  French  of  Henry  Greville.     Paper  cover,  50  cents  ; 
cloth,  75  cents. 

XL— SAFAR-HADGI ;  or,  Russ  and  Turcoman.     From  the  French  of  Prince 
Lubomirski.     Paper  cover,  60  cents  ;  cloth,  $1.00. 

XII.— IN   PARADISE.    From  the  German  of  Paul  Heyse.    In  Two  Volumes.    Per 
vol.,  paper  cover,  60  cents  ;  cloth,  $1.00. 

XIII. — REMORSE.      From  the  French  of   Th.  Bentzon.     Paper  cover,  50  cents  ; 

cloth,  75  cents. 

XIV.— JEAN    TETEROL'S   IDEA.     From  the  French  of  Victor  Cherbuliez,  au- 
thor of  "  Samuel  Brohl  and  Company."     Paper  cover,  60  cents  ;  cloth,  $1.00. 


D.  APPLET0N  &  CO.,  549  &  551  Broadway,  New  York. 


NEW  YORK  ILL  USTRA  TED.— A  D  VER  TISEMENTS. 


APPLETONS'  NEW  HANDY -VOLUME   SERIES. 

Brilliant  Novelettes  ;  Romance,  Adventure,  Travel,  Humor  ;  Historic,  Literary,  and  Society  Monographs. 


1.  JET:  Her  Face  or   her  Fortune?      A   Story.      By  Mrs.    Annie  Edwardes, 

author  of  "  Archie  Lovell,"  etc.     Price,  30  cents. 

2.  A  STRUGGLE.     A  Story.     By  Barnet  Phillips.     Price,  25  cents. 

3.  MISERICORDIA.     A  Story.     By  Ethel  Lynn  Linton.     Price,  20  cents. 

4.  GORDON   BALDWIN,   and   THE   PHILOSOPHER'S   PENDULUM.    By 

Rudolph  Lindau.     Price,  25  cents. 

5.  THE    FISHERMAN    OF    AUGE.      A  Story.      By  Katharine   S.  Macquoid. 

Price,  20  cents. 

6.  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.     First  Series.     By  Charles  Lamb.     Price,  30  cents. 

7.  THE    BIRD    OF    PASSAGE.     A  Story.      By  J.  Sheridan  Le  Fanu,  author  of 

"Uncle  Silas,';  etc.     Price,  25  cents. 

8.  THE    HOUSE  OF   THE   TWO    BARBELS.     By  Andre  Theltriet,  author  of 

"  Gerard's  Marriage,"  etc.     Price,  20  cents. 

0.  LIGHTS  OF  THE  OLD  ENGLISH  STAGE.     Biographical  and  Anecdotical 

Sketches  of  Famous  Actors  of  the  Old  English  Stage.     Reprinted  from  7'emple  Bar.     Price,  30  cents. 

10.  IMPRESSIONS    OF    AMERICA.      From  the  Nineteenth  Century.      By  R.  W. 

Dale.     I.  Society.     II.  Politics.     III.  and  IV.  Education.     Price,  25  cents. 

11.  THE  GOLDSMITH'S  WIFE.     By  Madame  Charles  Reybaud.  Price,  25  cents. 

12.  A  SUMMER  IDYL.     By  Christian  Reid,  author  of  "Bonny  Kate,"  "Valerie 

Aylmer,"  etc.     Price,  30  cents. 

13.  THE  ARAB  WIFE.     A  Romance  of  the  Polynesian  Seas.     Price,  25  cents. 

14.  MRS.  GAINSBOROUGH'S  DIAMONDS.     By  Julian  Hawthorne,  author  of 

"  Bressant,"  "  Garth,"  etc.     Price,  20  cents. 

15.  LIQUIDATED,  and  THE  SEER.     By  Rudolph  Lindau,  author  of  "  Gordon 

Baldwin,"  and  "  The  Philosopher's  Pendulum."     Price,  25  cents. 

16.  THE  GREAT  GERMAN  COMPOSERS.     Comprising  Biographical  and  Anec- 

dotical  Sketches  of  Bach,  Handel,  Gluck,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Franz,  Chopin, 
Weber,  Mendelssohn,  and  Wagner.     Price,  30  cents. 

17.  ANTOINETTE.     A  Story.     By  Andre  Theuriet,  author  of  "The  Godson  of  a 

Marquis,"  etc.     Price,  20  cents. 

18.  J0HN-A-DREAMS.     A  Tale.     Price,  30  cents. 

19.  MRS.  JACK.     A  Story.     By  Frances  Eleanor  Trollope.     Price,  20  cents. 

20.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.     By  T.  Arnold.     From  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 

nica."     Price,  25  cents. 

21.  RAYM0NDE.     A  Tale.     By  Andre  Theuriet,  author  of  "The  House  of  the  Two 

Barbels."     Price,  30  cents. 

AprLETONs'  New  Handy-Volttme  Series  is  in  handsome  18mo  volumes,  in  large  type,  ot  a  size  convenient  for  the  pocket 
or  suitable  for  the  library-shelf,  bound  in  paper  covers. 

***  Any  work  mailed,  post-paid,  to  any  address  within  the  United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

B.  APPLET  ON  &  CO.,  549  &  551  Broadway,  New  Yorlc. 
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HAUTE   NOUVEAUTE. 


THE     DEMOREST 

REPRESENTATIVE  AND  COSMOPOLITAN 

EMPORIUM  OF  FASHIONS, 


FURNISHING    THE    WORLD'S    IDEAL    OF 


ARTISTIC    BEAUTY    AND    FASHIONABLE    ELEGANCE, 

5  Rue  Scribe,  PARIS;  17  East  14th  St.,  IVEW  YORK. 

ALWAYS    FIKST    PREMIUM,    EXCLUSIVE    CENTENNIAL    AWARD; 

And  at  the  Paris  Exposition  the  Medal  of  Superiority  in  the  Fashion 

Department  was  awarded  to  the  Demorest  house. 

AGENCIES    EVERYWHERE. 

RELIABLE    PA.TTEHNS, 

In  Sizes,  illustrated  and  described. 

PRICES  FROM    10  TO  30  CENTS  EACH. 

Agents  appointed  on  liberal  terms. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

The  Demorest  Quarterly  Journal,  5c.;  yearly,  10c.  Mme.  Demorest's  What  to 
Wear,  15c.  Mine.  Demorest*s  Portfolio  of  Fashions,  15c.  Either  post  free. 
Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine  for  1879,  with  splendid  Novelties,  fine  Oil  Art- 
Pictures,  Steel  Engravings,  and  other  rare  and  attractive  novelties,  including  a  grand 
array  of  useful  and  entertaining  Literature,  25c,  post  free;  or,  yearly,  $3.  With  two 
elegant  Parlor  Pictures,  17  x  21  inches — "  Rock  of  Ages,"  and  "  Lion's  Bride,"  as  a  pre- 
mium to  each  subscriber.    Splendid  inducements  for  Agents.    Address 

W.  JENNINGS  DEMOREST,  17  E.  14th  St.,  N.  Y. 

THE  REPRESENTATIVE  AND  COSMOPOLITAN  EMPORIUM  OF  FASHIONS. 

Among  the  many  improvements  consequent  upon  that  progressive  spirit  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  present  century,  the  paper-pattern  business  is  one  of  singular  im- 
portance. It  has  brought  within  the  reach  of  every  household  the  full  benefit  of  the  best 
thought  and  skill  of  the  leading  Fashion  Artists  in  Europe  and  America. 

Pioneers  in  this  great  work  have  been  W.  Jennings  and  Mme.  Demokest,  whose 
business-connections  now  extend  throughout  the  civil  zed  woild,  reaching  proportions 
which  rank  as  colossal.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  the  magnitude  of  this  business  as  a 
commercial  enterprise  best  illustrates  the  progress  of  the  age,  and,  in  its  development 
of  the  useful  and  the  beautiful,  represents  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  patterns  embody  the  latest  ideas,  which  are  adopted  by  the  eliteof  Paris,  Vienna. 
Berlin,  London,  and  New  York.  The  assortment  includes  every  article  needed  lor 
ladies'  and  children's  dress,  also  youth's  clothing  and  gentlemen's  underwear. 

The  patterns  are  in  various  sizes,  put  up  in  envelopes,  on  which  are  printed  large 
illustrations  and  full  descriptions,  and  are  sold  at  prices  varying  from  10  to  30  cents  each. 
Millions  of  them  are  sent  out  to  acencies  which  supply  the  beau  monde  all  over  Europe 
and  America.  Directions  are  printed  in  English,  Fiench,  German,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and 
Portuguese.— Appletons'  N.  Y.  Illustrated,  1876. 


NEW    COMPLETE    EDITIONS. 


B  RYA  N  T'S      POEMS 


New  Illustrated  8vo  Edition. 

Cloth,  Gilt  Side  and  Edge $4  00 

Half  Calf,  Marble  Edg-e 6  00 

Full  Morocco,  Antique 8  00 

Tree  Calf 10  00 

New  Household  Edition,  12mo. 

Cloth $2  00 

Half  Calf 4  00 

Tree  Calf- 5  00 

Morocco 5  00 


New  Red-Line  Edition,  12mo. 

Cloth,  Gilt  Edg-e $3  00 

Half  Calf 5  00 

Morocco 7  00 

Tree  Calf 8  00 

New  Blue-and-Gold  Edition,  18mo. 

Cloth,  Gilt  Edge,  Blue  and  Gold $1  50 

Half  Calf,  Marble  Edge 3  00 

Morocco,  Gilt  Edge 4  00 


D.  APPLETON  &   CO.,  Publishers,  549    &■  551  Broadway,  N.    Y. 
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Belting  and  Packing  Company, 


The  oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  of 


VULCANIZED  RUBBER  FABRICS, 


IN    EVERY     FORM, 


COMPRISING 

MACHINE  BELTING  with  smooth  metallic  rubber  surface. 

STEAM  PACKING  in  every  form  and  variety. 

LEADING  AND  SUCTION  HOSE,  of  any  size  or  strength. 

PATENT  "SMOOTH  BORE"  RUBBER  SUCTION  HOSE. 

"  TEST "   HOSE.     This   extra   quality   of  Hose   is   made    expressly   for   Steam    Fire-Engine 
use,  and  will  stand  a  pressure  of  400  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

ANTISEPTIC  LINEN  HOSE,  a  cheap  and  durable  Hose  for  mill  and  factory  purposes. 

ANTISEPTIC  RUBBER-LINED  LINEN  HOSE,  the  lightest  Uose  manufactured  for  use  on  Iland  or 
Steam  Fire-Engines.     Will  stand  a  pressure  of  300  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

CAR  SPRINGS  of  a  superior  quality,  and  of  all  the  various  sizes  used. 

SOLID   EMERY    VULCANITE    WHEELS    for  grinding  and   polishing  metals— the  ORIGINAL  Solid 
Emery  Wheel,  of  which  all  other  kinds  are  imitations  and  greatly  inferior. 

CAUTION. 

Our  name  is  stamped  in  full  on  all  our  best  Standard  Belting,  Packing,  and 
Uose.     Buy  that  only.     TJie  best  is  the  cheapest. 

WAREHOUSE,  37  &  38  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

JOHN  H.  CHEEYER,  Treasurer. 


Price-lists  and  further  information  may  oe  obtained  by  mail  or  otherwise  on  application. 


AD  YERTISEMENTJ. 


SELTZER 


"HOLD 

firmly  to  the  great  principle,  that  in  sickness  Nature  should  be  assisted,  not  prostrated.  It 
is  because  Tarrant's  Effervescent  Seltzer  Aperient  refreshes  and  invigorates  the 
system,  while  it  removes,  without  pain,  all  obstructive  matter  from  the  bowels,  that  it  has 
become  a  standard  alterative,  and  is 

FAST 

superseding  all  the  stereotyped  purgatives  which  have  heretofore  racked,  and  scourged, 
and  weakened  the  human  frame.  The  tonic,  cathartic,  and  antibilious  ingredients  so 
happily  blended  in  the  waters  of  the  celebrated  Seltzer  Spring,  as  well  as  the  ebullience 
peculiar  to  that  natural  corrective  and  febrifuge,  impart 

TO 

this  chemical  counterpart  of  the  German  Spa  a  purifying,  renovating,  and  regulating  in- 
fluence, which  does  not  exist  in  any  other  medicinal  preparation  in  use.  It  quiets  the 
disturbed  stomach,  promotes  perspiration,  quickens  the  action  of  the  kidneys,  and 
superinduces 

THAT 

delightful  tranquillity  of  the  nervous  system  which  is  hailed  by  every  invalid  as  a  certain 
indication  of  convalescence.  The  saline  elements  of  the  Seltzer  Aperient,  being  taken 
up  by  the  absorbents,  have  also  a  salubrious  effect  upon  the  secretions  and  the  blood. 
This  is  the  preparation 

WHICH   IS 

now  being  prescribed  by  physicians  everywhere  as  a  superior  cathartic,  nervine  tonic, 
and  blood,  depurent.  Violent  drugs  have  had  their  day.  The  faculty  and  the  sick  alike 
discard  them,  and,  having  proved  the  excellence  of  the  Aperient,  are  determined  to 
"  hold  fast  to  that  which  is 

GOOD." 

The  preparation  will  keep  for  a  length  of  time,  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  convert 
the  powder  into  a  sparkling,  foaming,  thirst-quenching,  and  delicious  draught,  is  the 
addition  of  a  little  cold  water.  Thus  may  every  invalid  have  a  duplicate  of  the  Seltzer 
Spa  at  his  elbow,  although  the  natural  fountain  bubbles  from  the  earth  in  Prussia,  four 
thousand  miles  away. 

SOLD     BY     ALL     DRUGGISTS. 


THE 


Pew  |Jork  *|ife  insurance  Company, 

340   &  348   BROADWAY,  NEW   YORK. 


AN  OLD  COMPANY. 
Organized  1845.         Purely  Mutual, 

(no  stockholders,) 
Dividends  Annually. 

A  LARGE  COMPANY. 

Policies  issued,  -  -  -   over  132,000. 
Insurance  in  force,  -  -  $128,000,000. 


A    PROGRESSIVE 
COMPANY. 


The  Thirty-third  Annual  Re- 
port, ist.s,  shows  mi  Increase  <>r 
Asset*;  mi  Increase  of  Surplus) 
mi  Increase  In  niimber  of  Policies 
in  force  "i"l  minimi  I  Injured,  over 
previous  yeurs. 


A  STRONG  COMPANY. 

Accumulated  Assets,  over  $35,000,000. 
Yearly  Income,  -  over  $7,500,000  u 
SURPLUS,   -   -  -    over  $6,000,0 

ET  NEW  YORK  STATE  STANDARD. 


Tit 


w&B!BSBi§!£* 


The  Company's  Building  and  Home  Office,  346  &.  348  Broadway,  New  York. 

THE  NEW  YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  completed  t/ie  thirty-third  year  of  its  existence, 
January  1,   1878.     At  that  time  its  history  was  in  brief  and  in  round  numbers  as  follows: 

The  acceptance  of  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-two  Thousand  Members  (so  distributed  over  the  healthful  sections 
of  the  WOULD,  that  the  most  favorable  average  results  of  mortality  are  obtained);  the  receipt  of  Seventy-four  Million 
Dollars  In  Premiums;  the  payment  of  nearly  Eighteen  Million  Dollars  in  Policy-claims  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Insured,  and  upward  of  Twenty-five  Million  Dollars  in  returned  premiums  and  Dividends.  During  this 
period  the  Assets  have  augmented  constantly,  and  offer  absolute  security  in  the  sum  of  Thirty-five  Million  Dollars, 
safely  invested  and  increasing.  The  present  condition  of  the  Company,  and  the  magnitude  of  its  business  annually,  are  shown  in  de- 
tail by  the  Annual  Report. 

CT^p3  ATTPNTIfllV  is  invitca"  fo  ""'  significant  fact  that,  at  several  periods  in  the  history  of  this  Company,  its  INTEREST 

*»*  Ilillllvll      earnings  alone  have  been  sufficient  to  pay  the  DEATH-CLAIMS  maturing  under  its  policies. 
EXAMPLE. 


Death-Claims  paid,  1875,  -  $1,521,815. 
Death-Claims  paid,  1876,  -  1,547,648. 
Death-Claims  paid,   1877,  -      1,638,128. 


Income  from  Interest,  1875,  $1,870,658. 
Income  from  Interest,  1876,  1,906,950. 
Income  from  Interest,   1877,      1,807,457. 


*&~  Such  excellence  can  be  attained  only  by  the  greatest  care  in  selection  of  risks  and 
most  judicious  investment  of  funds. 

J3^°"  The  advantages  offered  by  this  Company  to  those  desiring  Life  Insurance  are  unsurpassed 
by  any  other  Institution  of  the  hind. 

The  great  experience  of  its  officers  and  managers  renders  it  one  of  the  strongest,  most  prosperous,  and  most  trust- 
worthy companies  In  the  world. 

Having  always  been  a  purely  mutual  Company,  policy-holders  receive  their  insurance  at  cost,  and,  being  ably  and  economically 
managed,  that  cost,  is  low.  The  Company  is  conducted  in  the  interests  of  policy-holders  alone.  In  the  decision  of  questions  in- 
VOlving  their  rights,  the  invariable  rule  is  to  consider,  not  alone  the  technical  legality  of  a  claim,  but  its  real  .justice. 

The  non-forfeiture  system  of  policies  originated  with  this  Company,  in  1860,  arid  has  .since  been  adopted— though  sometimes  in 
Questionable  forms — by  ail  other  companies.  This  feature  saves  millions  of  dollars  every  year  to  policy-holders 
in  this  country,  ami  for  this  tiny  are  Indebted  to  the  NEW  YORK  "LIFE.  The  System  as  DOW  perfected  by 
the  NEW  YORK  LIFE  secures  safety  to  the  Company  (without  which  all  interests  are  jeopardized),  and  JUSTICE  to  the  insured. 
Every  desirable  form  of  policy  issued,  on  practical  plans  and  favorable  terms. 

MORRIS  FRANKLIN,  President.      WILLIAM  H.  BEERS,  Vice-Pres.  and  Actuary. 
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